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For the Companion, 
A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

But for Margaret Van Vechten’s persistence, 
there would not have been any quarrel. She 
forced it one day—the 31st of March—while at 
the academy; for these young lovers were not yet 
out of school. But then, their parents knew 
that they were in love. Edith’s mother per- 
ceived, without protest, that every morning her 
daughter’s lover escorted her to school. There 
was scarcely an afternoon that the young people 
were not together,—scarcely an evening. 

Edith’s lover was tall and lithe, with a bearing 
so noticeable that people asked who that gracefn] 
girl was. Yes, this jover was a girl, with 
peachy-pink cheeks, and long blonde braids, that 
hung below her belt, and were always tied with 
delicate blue ribbon. Her eyes were blue and 
dreamy, and she had that soft, befitting name, 
Mand. 

There was but a day’s difference in the ages of 
these lovers. They had always been friends, as 
their mothers were friends before them, To- 
gether the children had learned to creep, to sit 
alone, to walk. Together they had gone through 
doll-world, had learned the A, B, C’s, had mount- 
ed the rounds of the text-books, until now they 
were in their last school-year. 

*“‘When we graduate,’’ Mand said, that 31st of 
March, to a group of girls, ‘‘Edith and I are go- 
ing to marry,—to marry each other, I mean.’ 

“We've been engaged these many years,”’ 
Edith added, her eyes sparkling, as they always 
did when she was speaking and was happy. 

Did I tell you that Edith’s eyes were brown, 
and that her lips and cheeks were bright, and 
that she was a short hody. with a large heart? 

“When we were twelve years old, we ex- 

changed §, F. rings,— Semper Fidelis rings. It was 
at our house that we plighted our troth,’’ Maud 
explained. ‘‘We always keep our two birthdays 
together,—one at Edith’s and one at my home.” 

“Are you going to honsekeeping when you get 
married?” laughingly asked one of the group. 

“Of course,”’ Edith answered. 

“I’m not certain about that,’’ Maud amended. 
“T believe I had rather board. I’m afraid Edy 
would make me do all the work.” 

“The idea of my making Maud do anything!” 
Edith laughed. ‘‘Do you know there’s no yield 
to that young mortal? There isn’t; those soft, 
dreamy eyes to the contrary notwithstanding. 
You might fancy, as you gaze into their liquid 
depths,” — here all the girls burst into a 
laugh,—‘‘that she had no more will than a wax- 
doll,”’ Edith continued; ‘but I, who brought her 
up, and her mother, who helped me,—we know 
‘er tricks and her manners,’ 

*‘When Mand takes a stand, she does it with 
her toes turned.out, and then nobody can budge 
her. She'll just stand there, smiling, smiling, 
siniling, making soft replies to your coaxing and 
to your wild entreaties, but with no more thought 
of yielding than a bronze statue would have. 

“That's the provoking thing about Mand’s set- 
ness—her ‘sweet eyes and low replies’ keep you 
from the relief of getting angry at her. Her will 
is of the bland variety. I’ve always had to give 
up to her. 

*““When we were babies, if she wanted to play 
rattle, I had to rattle and my dolls always had 
to behave according to Mand’s programme. If 
she said they were at church, I had to preach; if 
they were senators, I had to make speeches; if 
she announced they were at a ball, I had to hum 
all the dancing-tunes; and if the plague broke 
out among them, she’d make me do all the weep- 
ing and wailing. She always has imposed on 
me.”” 

“I believe that, all joking aside,’’ Margaret 
Van Vechten interposed. “I believe that, in all 
your comradeship, Edith has had the drudgery 
to do.” 

“Perhaps I do not understand you,” said Mand, 
placidly. ‘Iam not aware that I have ever im- 
posed. any drudgery on Edith.” 

There was only one indication that Mand was 
displeased. She had designated her friend as 
Edith, instead of using the pet diminutive, Edy. 

“Any way,”’ persisted the plain-speaking Mar- 





Edith began to redden with vexation, but she 
entered no disclaimer. 


a very serene tone. 

Deeper grew thecrimsonin Edith’s face. “You 
a burden!” she said, laughing; ‘‘you’re the buoy 
of my life.” 

‘That’s not denying that you do Mand’s drudg- 
ery; that you do all the things I said,’’ Margaret 
persisted. She was never known to yield a point 
without a struggle. 

‘Say, Edith, do I make you do drudgery for 
me?” said Mand, yet placid 
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Edith’s face was now as red as it could get, 
‘Whatever I may do,’’ she said to Maud, “‘it’s 
no drudgery; it’s pleasure to. serve you.”’ 

“That’s no denial yet,’’ Margaret said, with a 
tone of triumph. 

“Answer her clearly,’’ Maud said. “Do you 
have to copy my compositions, and do my dic- 
tionary - hunting, and carry my superfluous 
wraps?” 

Edith hesitated, and then said, “Of course I 
don’t have to do any of those things.” 

Margaret waited a brief moment, and when 
Mand did not press the matter, continued the 
cross - questioning, bent on winning the case. 
“Of course we understand there is no law com- 
pelling you to do these things, but you do them, 
nevertheless, now, don’t you?’ 

Edith did not answer. 

“Don’t you?” Margaret said, pushing her ad- 
vantage. 

“Well, suppose I do?” said Edith, with some 
petulance. 

“She doesn’t deny it!’ said Margaret, with the 


garet, ‘Edith always carries your books and | tone of a victor. 


lunch-basket and your extra wraps when it comes 


‘IT shall try not to make a drudge of you any 


off warm at noon; and she always looks up the | further, Edith.” 


references in the lesson, and looks ont the words 


As Maud said this, she still maintained her un- 


in the dictionary, and’ all such things; and she | raffled exterior, but Edith had a feeling that true 


copies your compositions for filing.’’ 





love’s proverbial unsmoothness had set in. 


ringing, the lovers went to recitation, and then 

“Am I such a burden to you, Edith?’ Maud|to another. The last was a French recitation, 
asked, with a little coldness, perhaps, but yet in| and Edith whispered to Mand, thus violating a 
class-room regulation. 


after school and write the French verb étre. neg- 
atively and interrogatively. 


This was at the afternoon recess. At the bell- 


As a punishment, she was required to remain 





stars looked into her eyes. 


“She blames me! I know she does. Oh, if 1 
should lose her, it would spoil all the world for 
me! Icould never, never be happy again. What 
have I done to deserve this terrible sorrow?’ 

She lay there until the violence of her grief 
was spent. Then, mechanically, she put off her 
dress and went to bed. She was facing the win- 
dow. The shutters were thrown back, and the 
How unvexed they 


were! How divinely serene! The vivid contrast 













When she had served 
out her sentence, she 
went into the academy 
yard. On the green 
bench, under the horse- 
chestnut, she expected 
to find Maud, for there 
was where she always 
waited till her lover 
came out, 

When Edith perceived that the green bench 
was unoceupied, her heart leaped into her throat 
with sudden fear. Yet it couldn’t be that Maud 
was offended; there must be some other reason 
why she had not waited. 

But even while Edith was thus arguing, she 
walked homewards crying under her brown veil, 
and with a feeling in her heart that something 
was lost. 

When she reached her gate, she stood there 
for some moments, pondering a question. Should 
she go on to Maud’s home, and if her lover was 
offended try fora reconciliation? At length she 
opened the gate and passed it. 

“No,” she thought, “I haven’t done anything 
or said anything that she has a right to be of- 
fended at. If she isn’t offended, she will be 
around here this evening, and if she is, she'll 
have to get over it, For once, I mean to stand 
on my dignity.” 


with her wretched heart set her to crying afresh. 

She heard the clock strike eleven. “I shall 
hear it strike twelve, one, two, three, four, five, 
—up to the rising-bell. It seems to me that I can 
never sleep any more,” thought Edith; but before 
twelve, she was dreaming. 

When she woke the next morning, it was al- 
most with a scream of terror. To the troubled 
heart, the first moment of waking is the most 
terrible. One seems, from sweet rest, suddenly 
jerked to his feet, and planted face to face with 
a horror. 

In that first moment of terror and irresolution, 
the burden which we must again take up looms, 
through the mists, enlarged, as does the newly- 
risen moon. 

Edith had a cry before leaving her bed; she 
cried through all the operation of dressing. 
Standing before the glass, combing her hair, she 
saw a tearful, contorted face, and swollen eves 
gazing at her. 

This diverted her. She suddenly ceased ecry- 
ing, washed her eyes, and wiped them ona red- 
bordered towel, on which she saw, in the mirror, 
her name worked in turkey red. The hair haying 
been dressed, she was about to turn from the glass. 
when her attention was again arrested by the sad 
face 

It looked so piteous, she felt so sorry for her- 
self, that down went the face on the bureau, and 
there was another flood of tears, in the niddle of 
which the breakfast-bell rang. 
almost choked her. 

She waited after the academy bell had rang, 
till the last moment, hoping that Maud would 
eall for her. That’s what Mand had been doing 
through eleven school years, 

At length she cleared up her face and went to 
school, humming as she walked, to keep up cour- 
age, but her singing every now and then trem- 
bling, quavering, breaking, with the sudden 
thought of Mand, estranged, lost. 

At the school-room door, her eager eye sought 
her beloved. She was there, serene as the serene 
stars which had looked in the window at Edith’s 
wet face. 

Edith passed to her desk and sat down beside 
Maud, her heart fluttering. All day long, it kept 
fluttering, for in every class the two sat side by 
side. 

But never once, during all the nearness, was 
Maud’s serene face turned to Edith’s,—hot and 
trembling; not once did the sweet biue eyes look 
into the dark, kindled ones. 

It was a wonder that the fire in these did not 
melt, that the yearning did not draw. It was a 
wonder, the easy unconsciousness of the averted 
eyes, as if no living troubled soul was near. Mand 
seemed as unrecking of the girl aching by her 
side, whose garments were touching hers, whose 
breath was mingling with hers, whose hand now 
and then met hers, as though the throbbing spirit 
was only thin air. 

Edith could not study, could not recite, could 
not think, could hardly breathe,—could only keep 
on aching and longing. She was so ineffably 
wretehed that she remained out of school that af- 
ternoon, and devoted it to writing Maud a letter. 
This was 2 nervous ordeal, as is usual with the 
writing of important letters. 

Edith had written Mand hundreds of notes,— 
had used scratch-paper, the blank leaves of 
school-books, the backs of advertising cards, the 
margins of newspapers, old envelopes,—anything 
that would take a pen-scratch or 2 pertcil-mark. 
She had sent, in her missives to her lover, all 
sorts of grammatical errors, measureless varieties 
in misspelling, and enough ink blotches to blot 


The breakfast 


But in spite of all resolution, Edith was rest-| out forever, if carefully applied, all the gram- 
less, and so absent-minded that everybody in the | matical errors'and all the misspelled words. 


family noticed it. As the evening wore on, and 


But now she looked her portfolio over before 


Maud did not come, lower and lower went Edy’s | she conld decide on the paper to be used. Then 
heart, until she thought that no mortal had ever | she spoiled the average number. of sheets before 


been so unhappy as she was. In her chamber, 


she had formulated to her satisfaction the yearn- 


she locked the door, and dropped on her knees by | ing and despair of her heart, 


the bedside in utter abandon, sobbing in a heart- 





breaking way. 


“If you refuse to be reconciled, my beloved,” 
the passionate appeal continued, ‘‘then I beg you 
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to let me know, that I may reconstruct my shat- 
tered world, and adjust myself to the strange, 
loveless atmosphere in which my life shall be. 
At six o'clock I shall call at your home. I ask 
that you will meet me at the door. If you are de- 
termined to persist in the estrangement, please 
hand me a written explanation of your conduct, 
for I could never endure to hear from your smil- 
ing lips the cruel words of separation; and with 
the letter give me back the S. F. ring, that it may 
cease to bear false witness to a love whose loss 
will continne through all time to be the heaviest 
which my poor heart can ever know.” _ 

When Edith had dispatched this to Mand, she 
wet a little linen pad for each eye to cool the 
heated lids, and to soothe out the swelling and 
redness, that her appearance might at least be 
dignified when she should present herself before 
Maud. Then she lay down to rest off the head- 
ache; a pad on each eye. 

At length, the fateful hour arrived, and Edith, 
in carefully studied dress, stood at Maud’s door, 
putting out a cold, trembling hand to ring the 
bell. 

As she had requested, Maud opened the door. 
Edith sent a quick, eager glance into the soft 
blue eyes. There was no welcome in them, no 
melting; they were coldly placid. 

In Maud’s pretty hand, Edith saw, with a de- 
spairing throb, the fatal letter. Without a word 
Maud held it out. 

Edith never could tell why she did not fall 
down then and there at her lover's feet, and cry 
out in passionate protest. She put out an un- 
steady hand, received the letter, and turned 
away, her eyes on the little hillock in the envel- 
ope made by the ring. 

She hurried along the street to her home, and 
up to her room. There she locked herself in. 

“Mand! Mand! my darling! my beloved! I 
must always love you,’’ said Edith’s heart, as her 
cold fingers opened the letter. The ring fell on 
her lap, not her Semper Fidelis ring. It was a 
new, lustrous one, whose face was a diamond, 
shining like Aldebaran. With wonder-wide eyes, 
she turned to the letter and read,— 


“APRIL 1.” 
“You dear little April fool, wash your weeping 
face, and come back to school,and wear this second 
Sem Fidelis ring, as a pledge that no amount of 
drudgery which you may do for me shall ever sepa- 
rate you from my love. AUD.” 


People said that after this lovers’ quarrel, the 
drudgery was more equally divided between the 
two friends. Perhaps it was; but, like most 
lovers’ quarrels, does not this seem a rather 
amusing ‘‘much ado about nothing?” 

TOeM SVSE athe 2 ee 
GRIEF. 


Grief should be 
Like joy,—majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free, 
Strong to consume small troubles, to command 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end. 
—Aubrey de Vere. 


For the Companion. 

THE HONOR OF THE LASHLEYS. 

We were known for generations before I was 
born as ‘‘a fighting family’’ throughout the locality 
in Kentucky in which we lived. Young peo- 
ple of the present day cannot understand the 
respect and deference paid to duellists forty years 
ago. 

I remember, when I was a child of seven, over- 
hearing the inn-keeper of our town, as I passed 
down the village street, point me out to the pas- 
sengers in the stage-coach as ‘‘One of the Lash- 
leys. Granddaughter of ‘Dead-Shot’ Lashley. 
No better blood in Kentuck, sir. The men al- 
ways were ready to uphold their word with their 
lives. No back-down ina Lashley. It was touch 
and go with them.” 

I hurried on, feeling as if my little hands were 
blood-stained. But Logan, my twin brother, was 
pleased and proud when such comments reached 
his ears. He marched slowly on, eying the star- 
ing strangers as if he were a prince among beg- 
gars. 

Logan also heard a good deal of this sort of 
talk in the village as he grew older. There was 
nothing else to remind him that he belonged to a 
race of dnellists. The family consisted now only 
of mother, Logan and myself. Both my father 
and grandfather (‘‘Dead-Shot Lashley’’) were 
dead. 

I remembered the last only as a mild, rhen- 
matic old gentleman, who pattered about the 
sheep-folds and rabbit-hutches, and was very 
particular about his toast and tea for breakfast. 
Mother humored and indulged him for years in 
his harmless little fancies. 

Her gentleness, patience and sweet temper 
were so inexhaustible, and so filled our home, 
that the ill-humor and conceit of other people 
faded out of sight in it like bad fogs in the sun- 
shine. 

I wish the readers of the Companion could see 
my mother as I remember her, in her black gown 
and widow’s cap, with her delicate, high-bred 
face, low voice and soft manner, controlling a 
great plantation and many slaves. 

She was a fair type of one class of Southern 
women. She was so gentle and playful and child- 
like that Logan enjoyed her society more than 
he enjoyed that of his young companions. But 
there was no more skilfal stock-raiser in the 
county than Madam Lashley; nor any one in 
our town who had keener insight or a firmer 
will in matters that pertained to the products of 
our plantation, 





When Logan and I were fourteen, she found 
that we were too old for a governess to manage, 
and joining with the neighboring planters, she 
sent to New York for a teacher. 

The little school-house in the woods was fitted 
up for him. There were a dozen children in all 
with whom the experiment was to be tried. “If 
it succeeds,”’ said my mother, ‘‘no doubt some of 
the gentlemen will build an academy.” 

I knew very well it was she who would build 
the academy; but she never said “I’’ will do 
anything. 

The teacher, Master March, proved to be a pale 
young man with stooping shoulders and delicate 
frame. It had been arranged that he should 
board at the village inn; but after mother had 
seen him, she brought him to the plantation and 
gave him the chamber that overlooks the moun- 
tains, and ordered old Maumer Addy to make 
beef-tea and wine-broth for him without stint. 

“The poor lad needs mothering. He has never 
had any, I suspect,”’ she said. 

Logan oppressed Master March with his hospi- 
tality. He puta horse at his disposal; offered to 
introduce him to all the belles in the county; took 
him to the Louisville races, and explained the 
novel scene with an air of lordly patronage. I 
had no patience with Logan’s absurd mannish- 
ness and conceit. But mother only laughed. 

In the opinion of the neighbors, Master March 
was the best teacher ever known in that county. 
I was not surprised, therefore, when about six 
months later, mother met me one evening in the 
avenue, her face flushed and pleased, and said, 
“The academy is to be built, Margaret, and Mr. 
March is to take charge of it.”’ 

‘‘Why do you take such an interest in him, 
mamma?’ I asked. , 

“The poor lad has had such a hard struggle,” 
she said, sitting down on a fallen log. 

Logan came up at the moment, and stood lis- 
tening, brushing his fore-finger over his upper 
lip where the mustache would be some day. 

‘He was left at twelve,” she continued, ‘‘home- 
less and penniless, with a little sister to support. 
He kept her from starving fora whole year by 
shovelling coal and selling newspapers.’’ 

Logan forgot his upper lip, and leaned forward 
eager and attentive. 

**Yes, it seems incredible to us,’’ mother said, 
‘but he soon got a situation at a trade, and then 
placed the girl with a farmer and paid a trifle of 
board for her. After two or three years, he de- 
termined to go to college, and by his indomitable 
will and energy he pushed his way through 
school and college, studying and working at his 
trade alternately. Oh, there he comes!’’ as the 
figure of the teacher came through the oaks. He 
was smiling and carried his hat in his hand. 

“Worked at a trade, eh?’ muttered Logan. 
“Shovelled coal? And the pauper comes here to 
lord it over gentlemen!” 

“Hush, hush, Logan!”’ I whispered. But Iwas 
perplexed. Logan’s ways of thinking had always 
been mine. 

‘You have seen the trustees, Mr. March?” 
said mother, going forward to meet him. 

“Yes, madam, yes,” laughing nervously. ‘The 
truth is, I can scarcely believe the news. You will 
think it strange, no doubt, but really it is the 
first piece of good fortune that ever came to me 
which I did not work for.” 

He was very pale, and great drops stood on his 
bony forehead. 

**You have worked for this,’””’ my mother said, 
cordially, holding out her hand. ‘And you have 
deserved it.’ 

“Thank you. You are very good, madam,” 
taking for a moment her extended hand. “Did 
you know they have doubled my salary from the 
present time? Why, it isa large income! I can 
bring Josephine on at once. 

“In fact, I went directly from school to the vil- 
lage and telegraphed for her to come. I will rent 
that little house by the Branch, and she shall keep 
house for me. Just to think! I shall have the 
child with me for the rest of my life. For they 
say positively that the position will be perma- 
nent,”’ 

“Come along, Mag!’’ grumbled Logan. 
chatters like a child.’’ 

Mother did not hear him. She was very kind 
to the poor happy teacher during the week that 
followed. She sent some of our people to clean 
the little cottage that he had rented, and helped 
him choose and arrange the bits of furniture 
which he bought for it. 

“There is really no reason why you and your 
sister should net make your home with us,” she 
said. “Our house is a great barracks’’—— 

“No, no; you are very kind, but to have my 
own home and little Josie keeping house for me! 
I never hoped for that!’’ 

Logan was moody and irritable; whipped the 
dogs and struck the negroes, taking care to keep 
out of mother’s sight. 

‘I tink de debble got possession 0’ dat boy,’’ 
said old manmer. 

But I knew what was the matter. ‘‘Mother is 
insane!’’ he said. “To bring a coal-heaver to 
rule over a Lashley!’ 

In school he was insolent, refused to open his 
books, and when Master March remonstrated, 
laughed sneeringly in his face. 

This continued for a week. When the day 
came for his sister to arrive, the teacher was as 
much excited by Logan’s conduct as by the hap- 
riness of seeing her, He hurried through the 


“He 





woods and overtook us in the morning, on our 
way to school. 

“My boy,” he said, gently, placing his hand 
on Logan’s shoulder, “I wish to speak a word to 
you, It seems to me that you presume upon the 
gratitude I owe to your mother. You know how 
painful it would be to me to correct her son. I 
appeal to your honor. Is it right? Is it the part 
of a gentleman to place me in so difficult a posi- 
tion?” 

‘*Take your hand doyn!”’ said Logan, furiously. 
‘The Lashleys allow no man to touch their per- 
sons! Who are you, sir, to dictate to me the con- 
duct becoming a gentleman?’ 

“J am your teacher,” said Mr. March, with 
quiet dignity, ‘“‘as well as your mother’s friend. 
I warn you, Logan, that I shall do my duty as 
both in maintaining the discipline of the school, 
and I shall be forced to punish you in some 
marked way if you deserve it.’’ 

Logan made no reply, but brushed roughly past 
him and went into the school. 

The children in the little log school-house were 
excited that day. They all knew the teacher was 
going into his new house in the afternoon, that 
his sister was coming, and that Madam Lashley 
was to have a cosey little supper ready for them, 
just the two alone. : 

The classes never seemed so long, or the hot 
afternoon so slow in creeping by. ‘Then, when 
one of Logan’s classes was called, he remained 
seated, and when Master March spoke to him, he 
did not move. 

Books were dropped. The boys forgot to re- 
cite, in their open-mouthed curiosity as to whether 
Logan Lashley or the teacher would come off the 
victor. The teacher so much wished to avoid 
extreme measures that the first offence he allowed 
to pass. At length the crisis came. The Latin 
class was called. Logan remained seated. 

‘Lashley, you will take your place,”’ said Mr. 
March, quietly, 

No answer. 

I ran to him, and begged him, in a whisper, 
for mother’s sake, to go. He shook me off, fold- 
ed his arms, and stared defiantly out of the win- 
dow. 

“Lashley,” said Mr. March, “‘will you take 
your place in the class, or shall I be compelled to 
oblige you to do it?’ 

“Oblige me to do it! Youcannot! You would 
not dare to attempt it!’’ screamed Logan, spring- 
ing to his feet, and confronting Mr. March, his 
face purple with rage. ‘The man who uses brute 
force or any impertinence to one of my family 
pays for it with his life.” 

“T cannot allow this brayado,”’ coolly said Mr. 
March. ‘“‘You_are ayscholar. and I am your 
teicher. Take your place in the class. You 
must do it, or you must leave the school.”’ 

“I will not take my place in the class, and I 
will not leave the school at your bidding!’ said 
Logan, with an insolent langh. 

For answer, Mr. March impulsively took hold 
of his arm, when Logan drew himself violently 
away, and pushed the teacher as he did so. Has- 
tily Mr. March seized his rattan, and in the little 
struggle that followed, struck him with it. 

I had seen Logan flogged by other teachers, 
and laugh when it was over. Now he staggered 
back to the wall, white and breathless. 

‘‘You—you coal-heaver!’’ he gasped, with an 
oath, and seizing his cap, he rushed from the 
room. 

Mr. March went on with the recitation, but he 
searcely heard a word, He was a sickly, weak 
man, and now he was terribly shaken by excite- 
ment. 

When school was over, I went up tohim. “It 
is too much,” I sobbed; ‘‘and your sister coming, 
too! All your happiness is spoiled.”’ 

‘Not all,”’ he said, smiling. ‘I must hurry 
home to meet her. Are you coming to see her, 
little Meg?” 

I went out of the school-house before him, with 
the other girls, Logan was standing by a maple- 
tree, leaning against the trunk, his arms folded, 
and his eyes glaring at the door. 

“Logan,” I said, “‘come home,”’ 
not notice me. 

The door opened, and Mr. March came ont. 
Logan stepped up to him. ‘Defend yourself!” 
he shouted. 

Mr. March threw up his arms. 

“The coal-digger fights with his fists!”’ witha 
derisive laugh. ‘This is the way the Lashleys 
defend their honor!’ and raising his hand, he 
fired a pistol straight at the man before him. 

At the same m t, 2 phaeton drove up 
through the wood road, and my mother’s voice 
called, ‘She has come!’’ while a young rosy girl 
leaped lightly down, and ran laughing towards the 
school-house, crying,— 

‘Here I am, Charley! Where are you, Char- 
ley?” 

The terrified children drew back, and she saw 
their teacher lying on the grass. Logan was 
crouching over him. 

“He is dead!” he said. ‘I ama murderer!” 
And the self-reproaching tone showed that the 
evil spirit had gone out of him. 

I watched them carry what seemed to me the 
dead body to the teacher’s little house. There 
was now only Logan and me in the world, I 
thought. I would go with him into prison, or to 
the gallows. He was my twin brother. 


But he did 





I found him downinthe swamp. His madness. 


was all gone, There was no more fierce talk of 





the Lashley honor; he was only a quaking, stupid 
boy. 
He put his arms about my neck, and cried out, 


“I did not think you would come, Meg! I’m 
Cain! All the world has turned against me. O 
my God! to think I’m a murderer!’’ 

I stayed with him all night inthe swamp. In 


looking back at my life, that night seems to fill 
up a great black space of misery. Towards 
morning, I heard a voice calling. It was mother. 
She was ghastly pale, and her dress was torn. 
She ran towards us. 

“O my poor boy!”’ she cried; “I have searched 
for you all night. He is not dead. The doctor 
thinks he will recover.” 

He did recover. This all happened years ago. 
Mr. March is now a middle-aged man, but 
he has no stauncher friend, or one whom he val- 
ues more, than Logan Lashley. 

Since that day I have never heard a word from 
my brother's lips of the Lashley honor, or the 
requisites needed to constitute a gentleman. 

——__ +e> 

HOW A DUNCE BECAME SMART. 

Not unfrequently, a boy is set down as a dunce 
because his teacher is an ignoramus. Boys, as a 
class, have sharp faculties and a desire for know]l- 
edge. 

But the teacher who is too dull to train those 
faculties, or too ignorant to gratify that desire, 
should not be surprised if his pupils seem obtuse. 
The remedy is to put them under a master who 
knows how to teach, and, what is as essential, 
who understands boys. 

An incident in the life of Dr. Mason, a learned 
and successful missionary in Burmah, illustrates 
the point we would make. 

Being the son of a poor Englishman, a shoe- 
maker, he was sent to a cheap school. The mas- 
ter only taught the three R’s—reading, ’riting, 
’rithmetic—though, now and then, he threw in a 
little grammar. But even these simple studies 
he made so repulsive that the boys hated them. 

He had but one resource—the ferule, It stim- 
ulated study and punished mistakes. Of course, 
that teacher thought his boys dull. They were, 
however, active in hating him; and young Mason, 
the dunce in his master’s eyes, vowed to his 
mates, “I'll lick him when I get to be a man.” 

The threat, as foolish as it was wicked, was 
never carried out, for Mason’s father moved to 
another town, and his son accompanied him. 
Disgusted with school, he found employment in 
ashoe-shop. But one ;day, as he passed along 
the street, 2 new life opened its door, just wide 
enough for him to enter, if he wished. 

Stopping at an old book-stall, a large geography 
met hiseye. Turning oter its pages, he became 
interested in an explanation of the methods by 
which the distances of the heavenly bodies are 
measured. Running home, he begged his mother 
to buy the book for him. 

She, sympathizing with his new thirst for 
knowledge, scrimped the family for a week or 
two. With the money thus saved, the geography 
was bought. It gave him his first mental impulse 
and made him a mathematician. 

As he read, he discovered that the science by 
which stellar distances are measured is called 
trigonometry. He had never heard of that word. 
Bat. by inquiry, he learned that a retired naval 
officer taught it, and to him he went. 

“Have you room, sir, for another pupil in trig- 
onometry?’”’ he asked. 

The old man pulled off his spectacles and, af- 
ter looking the youngster all over, smilingly said, 
‘Yes, take a chair.”’ 

“Do you wish, my boy,”’ he continued, taking 
down a Euclid, ‘‘to understand principles? I can 
teach you trigonometry at once, but you will not 
understand the principles on which its calcula- 
tions are based. If you study this book,” hold- 
ing up the Euclid, ‘“‘and then take up trigonome- 
try, you will understand the reasons of the rules 
with which you work. Now which course do you 
prefer to pursue?” 

“I want to know the reasons of things,’’ replied 
young Mason, “‘and I will study geometry 
first.’’ 

The boy was interested in the new world of 
thought which opened before him, and therefore 
happy. Sixty years after, when he had become 
a learned scholar, he recorded that no book ex- 
cept the Bible ever so interested him as did 
Euclid. 

He worked on the shoe-bench from seven in 
the morning till seven at night. Then he went 
to school, as if to play. Returning home, he 
would often study until the clock struck two. In 
three years, he mastered g try, trig 
try, and algebra, and their application to astron- 
omy, optics and mechanics. 

One day, three problems appeared in the math- 
ematical department of the town newspaper. The 
teacher, meeting the boy’s father, remarked,— 

“Your son may do the first, try the second, but 
he had better let the third alone.” 

That night, the boy did the problem he was to 
“let alone.’”” The next night, he did the second, 
but the first, he passed by, thinking it was so 
easy as not to be worth time and thought. 

The two solutions were published in the news- 
paper, and the next time the teacher met the 
elder Mason, he said, with marked emphasis,— 

“You ought to give your son an opportunity 
for study, He has a mind for science,” 

‘And so have thousands of other,” writes Dr. 
Mason, in his autobiography, ‘who never win the 
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laurel, but are ranked with stupid boors, incapa- 
ble of intellectual advancement.” 

The first step in changing a dull into a smart 
boy is to interest him in his studies; the second 
is to make him think himself able to master them. 

———__—_<+@n—— 
A LESSON, 


Last night I tried, quite wearied out, 
question that perplexes still, 
And the sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good naught beside the ill. 


This morning, when, with rested mind, 
tried the self-same theme, 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned; the GoopD supreme, 


A little sleep, a brief night’s rest, 
Has changed the look of all that is; 
Sure any creed I hold, at best 
Needs humble holding after this. 





Anon, 





For the Companion. 
SHOOTING PARTRIDGES. 
By 0. A. Stephens, 

Almost every reader has heard a cock partridge 
“dram;” that odd, low, muffled bump—bump—bump 
—bum-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-p,—beginning with beats 
very distinct, but ending like the “long roll” of 
a drum, heard at a distance. 

In May, it is one of the most common sounds of the 
woodland throughout northern New England; and 
again, though much more rarely, the partridges may 
be heard drumming late in October. 

In back districts, almost every copse and scattered 
plat of ‘second growth” is the nesting-place of a 
pair of partridges; and with us “down-east” boys, 
the spring drumming was the index and guide to the 
early fall partridge-shooting. For the grown-up 
brood would almost always be found in or near the 
bush-lot where it was hatched, during the first week 
in September. 

In the spring, each drumming cock has his particu- 
lar old log, on which he drums. The nest with the 
sitting hen is always near by, though it may puzzle 
the keenest-eyed sportsman to find it. Unless too 
frequently scared away, the cock does not leave this 
particular log for another. 

My Cousin George and I used to find a dozen or 
more of these drumming-logs every May, to which 
we claimed proprietorship, some being his and others 
mine, but other lads often got the first shots in the 
fall. 

It may not be generally known that a partridge 
while drumming always shuts his eyes, and is other- 
wise for the moment so heedless of everything else, 
that a boy who understands this and is near enough 
may step up and catch him in his hands. Yet the 
partridge is ordinarily a very shy bird. 

A lad named Al Churchill, who used to work for 
us on the farm, taught me that feat. Al came from 
the backwoods, and his father was a professional 
hunter and trapper. 

One afternoon, early in May, Al and I were pick- 
ing stones from a piece of wheat stubble, and were 
piling them in heaps. Just below the field was a 
patch of three or four acres of second-growth white 
birches and hemlock. J fad heard a partridge drum- 
ming there mornings, and just before sunset, for 
nearly a week. That afternoon, about four o’clock, 
the bird began as usual, and we could hear him drum 
at intervals of five or ten minutes, 

“T’ll bet ye, I could catch him!” said Al. 

“What, snare him? Of course you could,” said I. 

“No, catch him in my hands, I mean. Come on, 
I'll show ye.” 

I knew where the log was, and and we crept along 
through the hemlock towards it. We could hear the 
partridge very plainly, and came at length where we 
could see him. It was an old pine log. The distance 
to it from where we were was seventy or eighty 
yards. There were bushes, a large basswood, and 
several old stumps between us and the log. 

“Keep still now,” Al said, ‘and you stay here.” 

He waited till the partridge ruffed himself to drum 
again; then when the bird began to beat with his 
wings, Al darted forward ten or fifteen yards, but 
stopped behind a stump before the drumming ceased. 
Nor did he stir for the next six or eight minutes. 

Again the partridge, recovering from his effort, 
puffed out his ruff, cocked his tail, apparently swelled 
to twice his natural size, then sidled along the log 
and beat his wings, slowly at first, then faster and 
faster, till the woods echoed to one continuous 
rumble. 

Again Al had darted forward, swift as a mink, 
and gained cover of a stub not more than forty or 
fifty feet from the log where the cock stood. 

Then came another interval of waiting. Not so 
much as the sound of a breath for at least ten min- 
utes. At last the drumming began a third time, 
and Al, dashing up to the log, did actually catch the 
partridge in his hands and held it. 

I ran up, The bird did not flutter much. It 
seemed quite spent by its effort. We held it and 
looked at it for a few minutes, then let it go; for it 
seemed too bad to kill the male bird at this time of 
year. When Al dropped it, the partridge lay still a 
moment, then ran a step or two, and went at a wild 
flight into the hemlocks. 

We heard him back on his log drumming the sec- 
ond morning after he had been caught by Al. 

Some persons say that the cock-partridge drums to 
frighten off foxes and martens from the nest. But it 
is more likely an effort to divert and encourage its 
sitting mate. 

There is nothing so stimulating to a farm-boy, dur- 
ing the long days of potato-digging and corn-harvest 
in the fall,as the promise of a couple of hours 
towards sunset to go “partridging.”” Then, when 
the last bushel is gathered up, he loads the single- 
barrel gan, and with powder-horn, shot-bag and cap- 
box tucked handily into his jacket pockets, he follows 
cautiously along the woodland edges of the pastures 
where the late sunlight falls in warmly. 

Here the partridges will be almost certain to come 
out “budding” at this hour. The lad who under- 
stands himself will be quite sure to get one, perhaps 
three or four, and will go proudly home at dusk im 
anticipation of a savory soup for dinner the next 

day. 


No game ever tasted to me like those old-time 
“partridge-soups,” the birds for which were bagged 


“openings,” near my father’s farm. That was the 
magic relish—the sport. 

Within a circuit of three or four miles there were 
a score of bushy clearings and old ‘wood-roads” 
through the forest, well-known even to the tree 
clumps, where the partridges were likely to “bud;” 
and provided no other boy had gone in before me, I 
rarely failed to get a shot. 

For several years George and I were the joint 
owners of a “‘partridge dog;” and commonly, on a 
regular “gunning-day,”’ we took him with us, partic- 
ularly for the early fall shooting, while the partridges 
were still in flocks. 3 

“Watch” was a little shaggy white-and -liver- 
colored cur dog. A neighboring boy had put out his 
right eye with astone. But the left eye was a sharp 
one. No one had ever been to any pains to teach 
him anything. “Putting up partridges” was a trick 
he had taken to himself. He had nothing of the set- 
ter or pointer training. His style of hunting was his 
own; and he was quite beyond anything we could 
tell or order him to do. 

When we wanted him to go “partridging,” we had 
only to whistle and let him see the guns, From that 
moment, throughout the day, Watch was master of 
the situation. While we walked on, he scoured the 


woods on all sides, sometimes under our noses, some- 
times half a mile off. But that mattered not, he 





WATCH AND 


knew his business, and would let us know when he 

wanted us. 

With never a sound, save an occasional eager snuff, 

he would flit almost like a flash of light, here, there, 

everywhere, till he got on a scent; then rapidly fol- 

lowing it, he would dash into the midst of the tlock 

that would be scratching or burrowing in the sun. 

With a “cluck” and a whir, the partridges would fly 

up and light on the bushes or low limbs all about, as 
when disturbed by a fox. 

Now our hitherto silent Watch gave tongue—and 

such tongue! Tongue, in fact, does not describe it. 

Sitting flat on his tail, he would begin such a series 

of frantic yelps, whines, and eager barkings, as would 

make the whole woodland echo and re-echo. 

In this he seemed to have a two-fold object, to call 

us, and to confuse or charm the birds. Nota feather 
would they stir, but each partridge would sit looking 
intently down on Watch. There was really no need 
that we should use any caution in approaching the 
game. Weordinarily rushed up within ten or twenty 
yards, and blazed away. The reports would rarely 
scare off the survivors. 

There they would sit, “charmed” still; and I have 
shot, with a single-barrelled gun, as many as four 
from one flock thus held by Watch. These were the 
common “birch partridge,” too, not the stupid 
“spruce partridge,” which the lumbermen say can be 
knocked out of trees with clubs and poles. 

Other boys had “partridge dogs,’’ but none of them 
were as sagacious as Watch. He was the most emi- 
nent partridge dog in that section. But his end was 
atragic one. Like many another zealous specialist, 
he fell a victim to the ardor with which he pursued 
his art. 

George had him out one day, and Watch had start- 
ed two partridges on a steep hillside. Both perched 
on some low beech limbs. George came along to the 
foot of the steep knoll, shot one, and reloaded to 
shoot the other, Watch, time, redoubling his 
shrill yaps and whines. 

In his eagerness to charm the partridge, Watch 
jumped up on an old hemlock log just as George, 
standing down at the foot of the knoll, fired. It 
chanced that the dog had brought himself exactly in 
range between his master and the partridge. Bang! 
went the gun, and down came—not the partridge, 
but poor Watch, dead in an instant. 

Fancy George’s feelings! He brought the dog 
home with an an expression of countenance alto- 
gether chagrined, shamefaced and sorrowful; and 
when I (very angry at the loss of Watch) called him 
a most illustrious blunderhead, he did not deny the 
charge, but looked rather relieved to think I took so 
charitable a view of the tragedy. 

While hauling up the winter’s wood from the wood- 
lot, we used often to shoot partridges on and about 
the great piles of birch and maple brush, made from 
the felling and trimming of so many trees. 
, On first going to the woods in the morning, ahead 
of the oxen and sled, half-a-dozen partridges would 
often be seen getting a breakfast of buds off the fresh 
green brush. But they are not nearly so good eating 
in the winter as in the fall, and really ought never to 
be shot save in the latter season. 

The partridge is a bird of very rapid flight. Some 
sportsmen, however, are able to shoot them on the 
wing. But that was more than we boys could do. 
Our sci lay in shooting them either on the ground, 
or in trees, and at pretty close range; for our guns 
were mostly of the “three-dollar” sort, and our pow- 
der of equally poor quality. 

Yet we used sometimes to make some good shots. 
With a fowling-piece purchased of the village gun- 
smith for the sum of four dollars (which no doubt 
included a fair profit on his part), the writer once got 
five partridges, out of a flock of nine or ten, at a dis- 











after intense moments of eager sport in the forest 


tance of eighteen or twenty yards. 


top of the brush hedge. 





I had that day loaded my gun for a hawk, and had 
put in a “‘seven-fingers” charge. It did bring down 
the partridges, but there was another sufferer at the 
butt end of the gun. Indeed, when I remember now 
how I used to load that cheap barrel, I wonder that 
I am alive to tell of it. 

The most sweeping shot I ever made was while out 
partridge-shooting one night in the latter part of Oc- 
tober. I remember the time very distinctly, for it 
was the day I was fourteen years old. It was on ac- 
count of its being my birthday that I was allowed 
the time to go gunning. 

After quite a tramp, I came just at sunset to the 
same little lot of second-growth birches and hemlock 
where Al Churchill had caught the cock-partridge. I 
knew there was a flock of partridges there, or that 
there had been not twenty-four hours before, So I 
began working my way through the bushes carefully, 
but did not start them, and at length came out by the 
brush hedge, on the lower side. 

It had now grown dusk. There were high black- 
berry briers; and as I was crawling along through 
these, I heard a faint ‘‘quuttering” noise, and glanc- 
ing up, saw, a few steps off, that whole flock of part- 
ridges, as I felt sure, sitting in a row on the low limb 
of a small white maple, which projected out over the 


I was just in good position to rake the limb. ‘“Here’s 


HIS GAME, 


luck!” I thought; and taking quick aim in the dusk, I 
fired. 

Down went the birds—flutter—lLump—on the ground 
beyond the hedge. I had cleared the roost! 

Leaping the hedge, I ran to secure the game, for 
there was a smart fluttering. It was quite dark un- 
der the trees; and the first bird I got hold of struck 
me as having most extraordinary long legs for a 
partridge. 

I ran out a few steps into the open pasture, where 
there was more light, and on looking at my game, 
found it was a half-grown turkey. 

‘So was every bird that I had shot. Not wild ones, 
either. They belonged to the Widow Swan, who 
lived in a little cottage across the pasture on another 
road. 

There lay the turkeys, seven of them, the old hen- 
turkey with the rest! 
I must own that, for a moment, I was not a little 
inclined to run away and leave the birds where they 
were, But, reflecting that it never would answer to 
begin my fifteenth year with such an unmanly act as 
that, I picked them up, and taking three in one hand 
and four in the other, carried them, with many mis- 
givings, to the widow. 

A proper scolding I got from her, too! 
By way of compensation for that shot, I dug half 
an acre of potatoes for the widow, and took her over 
two turkeys the following Thanksgiving Day. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN, 


To its great heart the sea doth take 
The little brook that lost its way, 
As freely as some torrent great, ¢ 
That roars through realms so far away; 
And so the greatest, noblest mind 
Around the weak doth fold its love, 
And with this tenderness divine 
Its own unfailing greatness prove. 


Lypbia M, MILLARD. 
—————_+or—___——_ 





For the Companion. 
PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION, 
By Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 

“ He lives without a physician, but not without med- 
icine, who lives a temperate life.” 
The above motto was given to a young man in 1626, 
by Fabricius Hildanus, as containing the rule of life 
for the guidance of every reasonable human being. 
Fabricius was the father of German surgery, and at 
the time he wrote the above, was residing at Berne, 
at the age of sixty-six, full of honor, and in conse- 
quence of his great merit, holding the title of physi- 
cian extraordinary to many of the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

Taken in its widest sense, it is a most fitting com- 
mencemen of this series of papers, intended to af- 
ford the readers, young and old, of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, some idea in regard to the prevention of con- 
sumption. 

Temperance in all things during every period of 
life will be found, if I mistake not, one of the surest 
ways of producing in man a constitution, which will 
best resist the approach of various chronic diseases 
of the lungs, included under the general well-known 
name of “consumption.” 


Prevention of Consumption. 

Who can prevent consumption in any given case? 

I know of no wizard who always has that power. 
Mankind may be divided into several classes ac- 
cording to their tendencies to consumption, either 
from hereditary taint, or from their own individual 


lowing to be, perhaps, the most marked: 


folly or fate. Among these classes, I deem the fol- 


ist. Many individuals seem almost predestined to 
the disease by two or three generations of consump- 


unless the parents during the youth of their children, 

and the children when assuming their own self-con- 

trol, endeavor not only to resist such tendency, but 

to avoid every course which will tend to lessen their 

vitality. 

2d. Others inherit broken health of various kinda 

owing to the imprudence or vices of their predeces- 

sors, many of which predispose to various diseases, 

and pre-eminently to consumption, in their descen- 

dants. 

3d. Some by their own personal habits, licentious- 

ness, drunkenness, etc., ruin their own constitutions, 

and open a freer way to ption for th ives 

and their descendants. 

4th. A still greater number, without any vicious 

propensities, are yet so neglectful of the laws of 

health that they also are carried down by the disease. 

In many of these cases, where the patients have been, 

by this neglect of health law, reducing their systems 

for years, no power can prevent the ultimately fatal 

result, any more than we can change one of Nature’s 

laws by a mere personal whim. Some of these, how- 

ever, by a radical change of habits of life, may regain 

more or less of good health, and may, at least, escape 

consumption. 

5th. There is a large class of consumptives who are 

made so, not by any fault of their own or their ances- 
tors, but from their more or less inevitable exposure 

to evil influences in their trades, or any business con- 

fining them within doors, or from their poverty pre- 

venting proper food and clothing. This may be legit- 
imately called their fate. These, too, at times, like 

the others named, are almost irretrievably swept 

away. 

As in the past, so, I fear, in the far future, these 

various causes, as I deem them, of consumption, will 

operate, Each man and woman, each boy and gir! 

will usually learn only by his or her own bitter ex- 
perience, as it has always been from earliest times. 

Of what use, then, are dissertations for the prevention 

of consumption? How can we prevent it with such 
obstacles in our path? 

My answer is as follows: If I could persuade all 
human beings to behave reasonably and unselfishly, 
in other words, temperately, in all things, and with 
constant watchfulness in hygienic rules, for the sake 
not only of themselves, but of their neighbors, their 
servants, or assistants of any kind, I believe con- 
sumption would become much less frequent than it is 
at present. In very many individuals the disease 
would be prevented from appearing. In other cases, 
where the disease may have began, restoration to 
health could be brought about by the use of appro- 
priate means and remedies, 

I earnestly hope that a few thoughts, born from my 
experience of nearly half acentury, will help parents 
in the treatment of their children so as to prevent 
consumption. Perhaps, too, I may aid some who 
may be now in doubt as to a proper course of con 

duct, on ‘their own part, to fight off threatened dis- 
ease. Possibly, I may afford some assistance to 
others already struggling with it. 

If I can lead even a very few young married people 
to consider carefully, and to act wisely, in the duties 
which they will owe to the children, which may in 
future be born to them; if I can prevent them either 
from leading their children, or allowing them to ran 
blindly, under influences, which tend to develop con- 
sumption, my work will not be in vain. 

For the purpose of making my remarks more defi- 
nite, I shall divide the subjects under diverse head- 
ings, connected with some of the more evident causes 
of the disease. Thus the paper will be more easily 
read. Each division will be distinct from every 
other, and will, of itself, form a subject of considera- 
tior 





. Heredity as a Cause of Consumption. 

It is of the greatest importance to hold this fact in 
mind, not only with reference to ourselves as indi- 
viduals, but it should be especially remembered at 
the time of marriage and at the birth of children, 
and during their growth, from earliest to adult life. 
Of two hundred and ten (210) physicians questioned 
on the subject, only one answered that he had not 
sufficient evidence to convince him of the transmis- 
sion of the disease by hereditary taint,* and two hun- 
dred and five (205) believed in its truth. 

I think that the fact may be considered as definitely 
settled. It ought, therefore, to be of the highest in- 
terest to every boy or girl, young man or maiden, 
father or mother, in the land. How shall each one 
of these persons conduct himself or herself in order 
to avoid this mighty influence? 


Marriage—Parents—Children. 

Let me begin with parents and those about to be 
married, and liable, therefore, to become parents, 
I have at times been asked the significant question, 
Ought Ito marry? I have a cough, and some say I 
have lung disease. What do you advise? No general 
reply can be made to this inquiry, and a most serious 
and important one it often becomes. If slight dis- 
ease only can be found, if the health be not seriously 
undermined, I have not felt compelled to forbid it. 

I have held this opinion because— 

ist. Some after marriage do get well. 

Others, if not recovering entirely, enjoy many years 
of happy married life and in some instanees, no harm 
results to themselves or their children if they have 
any. Acase in point comes to my mind and it is very 
suggestive in its varied course. It shows that a hus- 
band may not suffer after marriage. It did no harm 
and perhaps it may have done good. But both of the 
children resulting from this marriage died of con- 
sumption. One of them, however, might have been 
saved if the simplest rules of hygiene which should 
have been followed in a case with such an hereditary 
taint had not been entirely forgotten. 

A young merchant consulted me, and asked of me 
simply the question named above, “Onght I to 
marry?” I found marked disease of one lung. He 
had been engaged for several years to a young 
person, and they were devetedly attached. I 
could have wished that they had never been so 
united, but after stating my opinion very plainly, of 
the dangers that might acerue to him, if careless 
in his marital relations; and the dangers to any 
offspring that might arise, I could not feel it to be 
tight to refuse my professional consent. The re- 
sult was that the united pair had several years of 


*Report of the State Roard of Health of Massachusetts, 








tive ancestors, and this is strictly true, as I think, 


1873. Causes or antecedents of consumption. 
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most happy life. My patient, however, eventu- 
ally died of consumption. Meanwhile, two chil- 
dren were born. One died before a year old 
of tubercular disease. The other lived till he 
was about twenty years old. But instead of keep- 
ing him at some employment requiring owt-of- 
door life and fullof manly exercise, he was placed, 
when about seventeen or eighteen years of age, as 
clerk in a large establishment, where he was con- 
stantly bending over his desk. After about two 
years of this course he was taken suddenly with 
cough, and died in a 
few weeks, of acute 
consumption. Hada 
different course been 
pursued, I think he 
might now be alive. 

One further remark 
I would make. If the 
same amount of dis- 
ease had been found 
in the young woman 
that I found in the 
young man, and he 
had been healthy, I 
could not have given 
my advice for the 
marriage; for I be- 
lieve that it would 
have been disastrous 
to her. 

2d. Because I know 
it to be a fact that in 
cases of un- 
doubted disease of the 
lungs in one or both 
of the parents, their 
children, by persist- 
ent and well-directed 
hygienic measures, 
carried out from birth 
to beyond adult life, 
have not only not had 
consumption, bat have 
been stronger and in 
better general health 
than the majority of 
the children of their 
neighbors, who had 
no hereditary 


some 


such 
tendencies. 

Such cases as these are very significant and 
full of hope for all others. I have one in my 
mind’s eye at this moment, in which two grand- 
parents were more or less tainted with the dis- 
ease. They liad six children, twenty-nine grand- 
children, and nineteen great-grandchildren, but 
not a trace of consumption has as yet appeared in 
any of these descendants. 

I know no more valid reason for this escape 
than the determined carrying out, by the original 
progenitors and their descendants, of the main 
features of the rules to be laid down in this com- 
munication. The rules of health, of exercise, of 
diet, of clothing, of study, etc., were commenced 
by the great-grandparents, and never given up 
durin, the earlier years of their children, until the 
rules had become, as it were, a second nature in 
the family. It is evident that very similar ideas 
have prevailed among their descendants. Such a 
case as this should afford us a strong hope that, 
if the same course be followed in other instances, 
the same happy results might occur. 

It should be noted here that consumption 
sometimes seems to pass over one generation 
and fasten itself upon the grandchildren. Hence, 
it behooves one to remember what his tendencies 
are, not only through his parentage, but also far- 
ther up the ancestral line. 

It will be seen by these statements that, under- 
lying the hereditary nature of consumption, are 
deep laws, at present dimly understood; but 
which, in the light of modern investigation, will 
eventually be more thoroughly known, and 
brought within the range of a higher morality 
than the world has at the present time. If these 
hygienic laws be obeyed, consumption will be- 
come, we may hope, mach more rare than it is 
now. 

Childhood. 

There is one general rule to be followed with 
every child. Let everything be done to promote 
perfectly robust health. Let the boy or girl be as 
free as possible from all restraint, save what is 
absolutely necessary for morality and intellectual 
and physical health. Let the food be very simple, 
nutritious, and abundant. Let the clothing be 
appropriate for the season and sufficient; neither 
too much in summer, nor too little in winter. 
Let them have air daily even from earliest years. 
Let them play and sleep in sun-bathed rooms, the 
windows of which should be daily opened, and 
free ventilation should always be cared for at 
night, as well as during the day, even in the cold- 
est weather. 

Children accustomed to walk daily in the air 
ont of doors, if possible, are less liable to coughs 
and colds, and become more robust, than those 
who are kept in close, warmly-heated apart- 
ments. Let their studies be light and not weari- 
some; for we must remember that a child needs 
mach of its nerv~us power to meet the demands 
made upon it for the growth of the body, and 
hence very little intellectual work should be al- 
lowed. All precocity of mind should, if possible, 
be kept in subjection; not by severity, but by 
gevial and healthful sports. 








At the period of second dentition, i. e., about 
eight years of age, great care and forbearance 
must, in some cases, be used. The child under 
the nervous stimulus of this process seems to lose 
his previous good and healthful ways, and fora 
year or more to be of a wholly changed natare. 
He is fretful, and irritable, and often pugnacious, 
instead of being gentle, quiet and submissive as 
he was previously. No one in the family seems 
to know how to suit him. The parents are often 
in deep despair, and children are sent from-home, 
sometimes, from the 
idea that it will be 
better for them, and 
cert:inly for the relief 
of the mother. Ina 
child predisposed to 
consumption this 
period should be 
watched with great 
care. 

After a year, more 
or less, this phase 
passes off, and again 
the same regular, out- 
of-door, non-laborious 
life should be pursued 
until puberty. 

Woe to the parent 
and child alike if the 
child, on arriving at 
this turning-point of 
life, has been = ill- 
trained to rules of 
health; so that the 
individual, thus called 
to at least partial 
self-government, has 
no proper principles 
and rules within him- 
self or herself for the 
right guidance of 
life. 

Until puberty there 
seems to be no call 
for special or dif- 
fereut lines of treat- 
ment of the boy and 
girl. Afterthat time 
begins the real busi- 
ness of life. 

I will consider, in subsequent issues of the Com- 
panion, some of the more obvious causes or pro- 
moters of consumption of this later period. 


OUR COUNTRY COLLEGES. 

All our old colleges were country colleges once. 
Around some of them great cities have gathered 
since they were founded, as about Columbia and 
Harvard. Others, though still within hearing of 
the -birds, have attracted through their growth 
and fame, students from distant States, and even 
from foreign lands. 

Country colleges are a class of institutions pe- 
culiar to the United States. The expense of edu- 
cation in them is reduced to the lowest possible 
rate, and a majority of the students pay their 
own way by teaching or manual labor. Such is 
Hiram College, in Ohio, which was scarcely known 
out of that State until it suddenly found itself 
advertised as the alma mater of a candidate for 
the office of President of the United States. 

There are many such colleges scattered through 
the country. They are not richly endowed, nor 
are they known beyond the few counties of the 
State adjacent to the one in which they are situ- 
ated. But many of them are doing, in a quiet 
way, & great service to the generation soon to 
enter into active life. 

There are villages, strange as it may seem, in 
which the whistle of the locomotive has never 
been heard, except as it re-echoes among the sur- 
rounding hills, and in some of these the country 
college is frequently found. 

Upon the village green stands a row of brick 
buildings, in the good old barrack style. Perhaps 
there is one edifice a little more ornate than the 
barracks, the gift of some grateful and prosper- 
ous alumnus. 

Twenty years ago, an inspiration seized a senior 
class to signalize its last spring term by setting 
out trees upon the rushy and well-trodden green. 
A grove now veils every defect, and makes the 
aspect of the college pleasant and inviting. 

Here, it may be, two hundred young men and 
women study hard. during six, eight, or ten 
months of the year, according to their circum- 
stances, or their good luck in earning money. 
There are scarcely any idlers among them. A 
young man who has served as a waiter at a 
summer hotel for ten weeks, in order to earn his 
tuition money, is not likely to waste his time in 
college. He well knows that time is money, and 
he also knows exactly how much time his money 
has cost him. 

Usually, the teachers in these country colleges 
are products of the system. They, too, have 
been obliged to earn, by manual or mental labor, 
the cost of their education, and have passed nat- 
urally from the salutatory or the valedictory to a 
tutorship. Living upon small salaries, and in 
plainly-furnished rooms, these professors sre, as 
a class, faithful and skilful teachers. Between 
them and their students there is often that re- 





spect and affection such as the relation suggests. 
Of late years, some of the country colleges have 








introduced women into the faculty. Their pres- 
ence gives a domestic character to the college cir- 
cle, and adds a charm to the seclusion incident 
to study. 

The writer attended the Commencement of one 
of these institutions during the late season. It 
was a cheering spectacle. Amid plain surround- 
ings, the students seemed to have many of the 
substantial advantages which are enjoyed at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, while they escaped some 
of the perils incident to European colleges. 

Cicero, Virgil, Homer and Horace, studied 
among the green hills of Vermont, are as human- 
izing as when read upon the banks of the Cam. 
They refine the diligent student in barracks of 
brick, as much as though he roomed in an edifice 
of ivy-mantled stone. 

Occasionally, in these country colleges, we find 
the union of study and labor. Telegraphy is 
taught in some of them, photography in one or 
two, phonography in several, and book-keeping 
in many. Other industrial arts will doubtless be 
added. Then a young man will be able to ac- 
quire in college the knowledge that enlightens 
the mind and the manual skill that supports the 


y- 

Thus, in many of the country colleges, the ed- 
ucational problem as to educating mind and hand 
is solving itself. A genuine want called these 
institutions into being; the needs of the vountry 
will, while it modifies their system, enlarge their 
usefulness, 

——_—_—+@r- 


THE ANSWER. 


“Allah, Allah!” eried the sick man, racked with pain 
the long night through; 

Till with prayer his heart grew tender, till his lips like 
honey grew. 


But at oomting came the Tempter; said, “Call louder, 
Child of Pain, 

Seeif Allah ever hears, or answers, ‘Here am I,’ again.” 

Like a stab the cruel cavil through his brain and pulses 


went, 
To his heart an icy coldness, to his brain a darkness, 
sent, 


Then before him stands Elias; says, “My child, why 
thus oT ? 
Dost —— thy former fervor? Is thy soul of prayer 
raid?” 


“Ah!” he cried, “I’ve called so often; never heard the 
‘Here am I;’ 

And I thought, ‘God will not pity, will not turn on me 
His eye."”” 


Then the grave Elias answered, “God said, ‘Rise, 


as; g 
Speak to him the sorely tempted; lift him from his 
gulf of woe; 


“Tell him that his very longing is itself an answering 


ery; 
That his prayer, ‘Come, gracious Allah !’ is my answer- 
ing ‘Here am I.’” 


Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 
And in every “O my Father!” slumbers deep a “*Here, 
my child!” — Oriental Poetry. 
ee a Ry. See 
OATHS OF OFFICE, 

A curious incident marked the opening of the 
new British House of Commons. Charles Brad- 
laugh, a somewhat noted radical and free-thinker, 
who has long been before the British public, had 
been elected a member of Parliament by the town 
of Northampton. It is an honor he has long as- 
pired to, hitherto in vain; but at last his ainbi- 
tiow has been gratified. 

When, however, he presented himself at the 
opening of the House to qualify as a member, he 
made a statement to the effect that he preferred 
not to take the oath required. He objected to 
the oath for two reasons. 

First, he said he did not believe in God; and 
hence could not see any meaning in the phrase, 
“So help me God!”’ and secondly, he declared 
that he was a Republican, and therefore did not 
wish to swear allegiance to the Queen 

He therefore demanded that he s!:ould be al- 
lowed to make a simple “‘affirmation,’’ to the 
effect that he would do his duty to his country as 
a member of Parliament. 

A committee of members was appointed to con- 
sider the subject, which reported against per- 
mitting Bradlaugh to make this affirmation. 
Then Bradlaugh, in spite of his previous declura- 
tion, stated that he would take the prescribed 
oath, rather than be excluded from the House, 

But some members objected to his taking even 
the oath, in consequence of a letter he had 
written declaring that certain parts of it would 
not be binding upon his conscience. Then an- 
other committee was appointed to consider the 
matter, which duly reported that Bradlaugh 
should, after all, be permitted to make affirma- 
tion, instead of taking the oath. 

This report was warmly debated in the Honse 
of Commons for two evenings; after which a vote 
was passed, by a close majority, that Bradlaugh 
should not be allowed either to affirm or to swear; 
that is, that he should be altogether excluded from 
hisseat. A great deal of fierce agitation followed. 

Finally, npon motion of Mr. Gladstone, a vote 
was passed, which was a reconsideration of the 
former vote, and by which all elected members are 
allowed to affirm. This gives Mr. Bradlaugh the 
seat to which he has been elected. 

Every person, on being chosen, in any country, 
to an office of responsibility and trust, is required 
to take an oath, which usually consists of two 
parts. One part is that which refers to allegiance 
to the government; the other requires the official 
to swear that he will perform his duties to the 
best of his abilities. In all Christian countries, 
moreover, the oath is made the more solemn by 
the invocation of the name of the Deity. 

But in process of time, and under varying cir- 
cumstances, it has been found necessary, here 
and there, to modify the oaths required; and even, 











the person subject to take it only to make a sim- 
ple affirmation, 

In England, for instance, as well as in this 
country, the oath has been altered from a Chris- 
tian declaration, to one which Jews can take; 
and in both countries, Quakers, who have con- 
scientious scruples against taking any oath at all, 
are permitted to make instead a simple affirma- 
tion, or declaration, that they will be loyal and 
do their duty as best they can. 

The same modification applies also to oaths 
taken by witnesses in court. Quakers affirm, in 
this case as well as the other. 
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THE DANGERS OF THE SEASON. 

It is not too much to say that the drowning season 
has begun. During the first fortnight of the summer 
holidays three deaths occurred at the bathing-places 
on the coast. In each of these cases the bathers were 
not able to swim, and were unaccustomed to the surf. 
Yet they left the ropes placed for their protection, 
and ventured in farther than any of their compan- 
ions in order “to show their courage,” 

Two boys were lost during the same time while at- 
tempting to manage a little sail-boat on a pond in 
New York. The boat upset; a third lad who rushed 
to their rescue was brought with difficulty from the 
water. Not one of the three could swim. 

This is but the beginning of the usual harvest of 
death for the summer, by this means The fatal 
results almost invariably are caused by foolhardiness 
and ignorance in dealing with the water. 

Young people, exhilarated with the sport of bath- 
ing, and conscious of an audience on shore, play 
pranks in the surf, which, to the old sailors and fish- 
ermen who have known the sea all of their lives, ap- 
pear simply idiotic. 

“How do you choose the crew for the life-boat that 
goes out to a sinking ship?” was asked the keeper ot 
a life-saving station. “The most hervic, bravest men, 
I suppose.” 

“We don’tkeer so much for heroism, and that like,”’ 
was the answer. “We choose the keerfulest men— 
the men that know the water.” 

Our young people, now that it is becoming eustom- 
ary to spend part of every year on sea or river shore, 
should be taught to “know the water.” 

The power of the undertow varies with every wave. 
Even to the most experienced surfman, its force is al- 
most incalculable. Death may depend not upon a 


moment, but a second of time. 


The bather who, in defiance of these facts, ven- 
tures out of the reach of help, displays not his cour- 
age, but his ignorance. It is the duty of every par- 
ent to have his children, both boys and girls, taught 
to swim, and to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the proper method of resuscitation for the 
drowned. 

In the recent terrible disaster on Long Island 
Sound, it was estimated that forty persons were 
drowned who might have been saved if they had 
ever learned to swim, and to exercixe even a moder- 
ate degree of self-control in the presence of danger. 


+@r------ 


“HE STILL LIVES.” 

During the Centennial Exposition in Philadelpbia, 
one of the English Commissioners was accompanied 
by his son, a frank, high-spirited lad, who won 
friends on every side. 

He went with his father to visit many of the chari- 
table institutions of the city, but was especially 

1 1 and t hed by one, a large airy house, in a 
quiet street, surrounded by cool gardens, in which 
sick children. only, were received and cared for. No 
adults were admitted. 

The poor little ones had been taken from their 
wretched homes, and lay in their snow-white cots, 
with motherly, gentle women to nurse and amuse 
them, and the best medical skill of the city at their 
call. 

Edward wrote home to his mother and sisters about 
this little hospital, telling how the poor babies laughed 
when he joked with them. 

The next week, the strong, vigorous young man was 
attacked with typhoid fever. Kind women and men 
who had learned to love the boy, faithfully watched 
his dying bed, and tried to supply the place of the 
mother and sisters, far away in his home in green 
Kent. But his father took home his son—dead. 

When the first bitterness of grief was over, the lad’s 
mother tried in many ways to show her gratitude to 
the friends of her boy, and to the city where he had 
found his last home. But the most pathetic of all is 
a little white cot in the Children’s Hospital, over 
which are the words “In Memory of Edward —., of 
Kent, England.” 

In it is a pale bright-eyed little girl whose lower 
limbs are paralyzed for life. She will never walk 
nor play like other children, never, probably, see the 
woods or fields. But her life is made happy and 
peaceful in memory of the gallant lad who has gone 
before her to our Father’s house. 

There are many other memorial beds in this beau- 
tiful charity of which we have told our readers; one, 
founded by a lady who read the account of it in the 
Companion. 

Her child was dead, and she chose this way of 
keeping her memory alive, rather than by a stone 

tora painted window. It wasa wise choice. 
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ORDERING JOHN ADAMS BELOW. 

One of the most successful of the commanders of 
the American navy, during the Revolution, was Com- 
modore Samuel Tucker, of Marblehead. His biogra- 
pher, with pardonable pride in his hero, claims that 
he “took more prizes, fought more sea-fights, and 
gained more victosies, than, with a few exceptions, 
any naval hero of the age.” 

The simple manners that then prevailed in Marble- 
head are illustrated by an anecdote of the way Mr. 
Tucker's commission as captein was presented to 
him. 

He was chopping wood, one day, in his yard, with 
his sleeves rolled up, and a tarpaulin hat slouching 
over his face. Suddenly an officer rode up to the 
gate, halted, looking as if he had made a mistake. 





in some cases, to dispense with it, and to require 


“I say, fellow.” he shouted somewhat roughly to 
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the wood-chopper. “I wish you would tell me if the 
Honorable Samuel Tucker lives about here!” 

“Honorable! honorable!’ answered Tucker, “there 
is not any man of that name in Marblehead. He 
must be one of the family of Tuckers in Salem. I am 
the only Samuel Tucker there is here.” 

Something about the young man suggested to the 
officer that the commission which he bore, appointing 
Samuel Tucker a captain in the American navy, be- 
longed to the wood-chopper. He handed it to him, 
and returned to Cambridge. 

Captain Tucker always obeyed orders to the letter. 
He was ordered to the Boston, which ship was assigned 
to carry John Adams as envoy to France. One day, 
the Boston falling in with an armed English mer- 
chantman, engaged her. Mr. Adams, seizing a mus- 
ket, took his place among the marines, and when 
Capt. Tucker ordered him to go below, continued at 
his post. 

“Mr. Adams,” said the resolute captain, laying 
hold of the minister and forcing him away. “I am 
commanded by the Continental Congress to deliver 
you safe in France, and you must go down below, 
sir.” Mr. Adams obeyed and left the deck. 
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POETRY OF WORDS. 
The language of Madagasca. is fertile in poetical 


An appreciative critic proves, by a careful analysis 
of his works, that he is also an accomplished botanist, 
and that many of his most beautiful poems exhibit a 
personal as well as a scientific knowledge of flowers 
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and foliage. He discovers many subtle changes in 
plants and trees which escape the notice of close ob- 
servers. 

For instance, he touches on the slender trunk of 
the acacia, the ruby buds of the lime-tree, the nu- 
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merous and curious changes of the chestnut, the late- 
ness of the ash in putting on its foliage, and the per- 
manence of the yew. With a poet’s eye, he gazes at 
the wonderful transformations of nature, and with 
a scientist’s knowledge, he interprets her laws. 
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as the following illustrations from the Parisian indi- 
cate. There was in the days before the great war a 
small wine-shop in one of the suburbs of Strasbourg. 
Its proprietor then, a Frenchman, had called it “Le 
Grand Hotel de l’ Univers;”’ (The Grand Hotel of the 
Universe), but his successor, 2 German, on coming 
into possession, immediately painted out this grandi- 
ose description of his hovel, and honestly called it 
“Wirthschaft.” Not that the Frenchman’s thought 





expressions. Many of its single words are freighted 
with poetry. One of the native names of the island 
is “The land in the midst of the moving waters.” 
The sun, which for one-half the year is a blaze of un- 
clouded light, is called the “eye of day.” A river is 
a “mother of waters,” and the capital the “mother of 
towns.” 

Those who dwell on the wooded plains are ‘the 
people under the leaves.” The word for glory and 
honor means “the flower of the grass.” As the 
grasses are as beautiful as they are transitory, the 
word suggests both the beauty and the brevity of that 
which depends upon the caprice of a despot. 

The long-horned cattle are the largest and most 
formidable animals on the island, therefore the army 
is known as “the horns of the kingdom.” The sym- 
bol is used as the Bible uses it, to denote strength, 
power and confidence. 

Our word hypocrisy means “under the mask,” and 
refers to the mask worn by an actor in the Grecian 
theatre. The Madagascar word for hypocrisy means 
‘“‘becoming good by spreading a mat.” 

The clay floor of the house is covered by a mat, 
which when dirty is not removed, but covered by a 
clean one. Often there is a layer of four or five rot- 
ten mats on the floor, each one dirtier than the one 
above it. When a stranger enters the house, a fresh 
mat is spread for him to sit down upon, and all looks 
nice and clean. But underneath is all sorts of filth. 
The house has become clean by “spreading a mat.” 
The man who is all clean outside and all foul within, 
is a hypocrite who has become good by spreading a 
mat. 

Christianity is known as “the praying,”’ an expres- 
sion which recalls the sign that Saul had become a 
Christian, “Behold, he prayeth!” 

——+@>——_—__—_ 

A DEMOCRATIC FRENCH PORTER. 

Few persons in Paris occupy a whole house. A 
family rents a flat, which comprises a sitting room, 

bedrooms and a kitchen. A dozen families may live in 
the same house; the only things common to all being 
the entrance and stair case. A concierge (porter) has 
charge of the door. He receives all bundles and let- 
ters, and allows no unknown person to pass without 
inquiry. 

As a class, these concierges are peculiar. Unusual- 
ly taciturn for a Frenchman, they are democratic in 
their notions. An anecdote told of one of them by 
Mr. Henry Wikoff illustrates their application of 
the three words, famous in French politics, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” 

Décamps, a celebrated painter, occupied the fourth 
flat. One day a gentleman called and asked the con- 
cierge if the artist was at home. ‘“Yes,’’ said the por- 
ter, and added, as the visitor was about mounting 
the stairs, “As you are about visiting M. Décamps, 
perhaps you will be so kind as to carry up his trous- 
ers which I have just brushed.” 

“Certainly,” said the stranger; ‘most happy to ren- 
der you so small a service.” 

When Décamps answered the bell of his apartment, 
great was his astonishment to see the Duke of Or- 
leans, the heir to the throne, holding out the trousers 
the lazy concierge had confided to him. 

—————~oo—_—_—_ 
METALS IN THE BODY. 

The human body, which seems made up of flesh and 
blood, really contains several metals, and gases, and 
other substances which perform important offices in 
the world of science. Nitrogen and carbon and hy- 
drogen are its chief constituents; but it holds, be- 
sides, about two pounds of phosphorus, which is es- 
sential to the health of the bones and the vigor of the 
brain. This phosphorus, if extracted and put to use, 
would make up about four thousand packages of 
friction matches. 

Besides phosphorus, it contains a few ounces of 
sodium, and a half ounce of potassium, which school- 
boys know as a curious metal that burns brilliantly 
on the surface of water, or when touched by an 
icicle. The quantity of such in the body would be 
sufficient for many experiments in a large school. 

In addition to sodium and potassium, there are a 
few grains of magnesium, enough to make the “silver 
rain” for a family’s stock of rockets on a Fourth of 
July evening, or to create a brilliant light visible 
twenty miles away. Who knows but some reckless 
chemist may undertake to drive a profitable busi- 





ness by extracting these materials from dead bodies? 
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MR. TENNYSON A BOTANIST. 
Mr. Ruskin defines genius as ‘‘the power of seeing.’ 


A great poet has this power. His works show a pro- 
found insight into the mysteries of nature, and into 
the life of his age. Those who are familiar with Mr. 


was dish t; he merely used the terms which best 
expressed his own idea, seeing no absurdity in de- 
scribing a cabin as though it were a palace. 

The simple truth is that every Frenclinan appears 
to see himself and his belongings through a very 
owerful magnifying glass. A dustman will talk as 
reely of his honor or his dignity as a Prime Minister 
could do. 

We remember seeing a cabman taken into 
custody by one of the well-drilled police of the Em- 
pire, who’ was disposed to do the thing quietly. Not 
so the prisoner. 

The moment he felt the policeman’s hand upon his 
collar he struck an attitude, and, sobered at once by 
a position which was not without its anxieties, he 
said seriously ,— 

“Je proteste, je proteste en face de l'Europe!” (I 
protest in the face of Europe). 

The crowd around | applanded. No one seemed to 
see anything funny in the cabman’s magniloquence. 


+o. .- — 


JACK NOT WILLING. 
Ex-Governor Seymour, of New York, who lives 
the retired life of a farmer, keeps up his interest in 
social and political questions. Conversing recently 
with a visitor, he told the following anecdote, to il- 
lustrate that there are two sides to every question of 
philanthropy: 


Some thirty et ago I learned a valuable and 
very practical lesson in philanthropy. I had just 
been made governor, and naturally thought I wasa 
little smarter than my predecessors, and must do 
something to show it. 

vere was then a negro prisoner in Auburn prison 
named Jack. I do not remember what his crime 
was, but his pardon was asked, and the authorities 
certified that he had behaved unexceptionally for 
twenty-one years. 

Now as I did not know any white man who had be- 
haved himself so long as that, I thought I would par- 
don Jack, and I did so. 
I remember that I plumed myself very much at the 
time upon my wonderful exhibition of philanthropy. 
But I was doomed to be undeceived, and very 
speedily. In a few days I got a letter front Jack, 
who wanted to know what he had done that he 
should be turned out of comfortable quarters in the 
middle of a hard winter—adding that he thought the 
least I could have done would have becn to wait un- 
til spring. 
This took me down from my high horse, and I 
came to the conclusion that there are two sides to 
every question of philanthropy. 


——_———+or——_———_—_ 

DINING WITH THE QUEEN. 
Not a few persons covet social honors in which 
there is little enjoyment. One of the most distin- 
guished attentions which can happen to an English- 
man is to dine with the Queen. But those who have 
sat at the royal table say there is very little pleasure 
to be there found. 


A distinguished divine, who occasionally preaches 
at Windsor, and dines and sleeps there afterward, 
says the dinner is a remarkably unsatisfactory affair 
to a hungry man. 
It is not considered etiquette to continue eatin 
any particular course after the Queen has parta 
of it to her satisfaction, and as Her Majesty eats wey 
little, the courses are hurried over. 
After dinner, there is hardly time to take even one 
glass of wine before coffee is bronght in. The Queen 
does not put her cup on the table, but sips a little as 
the servant holds it on the salver. 
Then Her Majesty rises, and of course the guests all 
rise and stand back from’ the table. The Queen then 
makes the round of the room, stopping to talk fora 
few minutes to any one“of the guests whom she may 
delight to honor, and then goes out, leaving the 
nests to amuse themselves as they like for the even- 
ng. 

———_—_+o+—_____ 

PRICKING FOLLY. 

One of the Hebrew proverbs says, “Answer a fool 

according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own con- 
ceit.”” The late Bishop Ames once obeyed this sug- 
gestion: 


While presiding over a certain Conference in the 
West, a member na tirade against universities, 
education, ete., and thanked God that he had never 
been corrupted by contact with acollege. After pro- 
ceeding thus for a few minutes, the Bishop inter- 
rupted him with the question,— 
“Do I understand that the brother thanks God for 
his ignorance?” 
Vell, ~~ was the answer; “you can put it in 

that wa ‘ou want to.’ 
Well, 2 Att have to say,” said the Bishop, in his 
sweet, tae lel tones, “is, that the brother has a great 
deal to thank God for.’ 


4@> 
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SHOT OFF HIS COAT-TAIL. 
Sometimes in the heat of battle an incident will oc- 
cur that will set the men in an uproar of mirth when 
carnage is rife all around them. 
At Bull Run, when the fight was at its wildest, one 
of the lieutenants of a Western regiment ye <a off 
to get a canteen of water. As he stooped down to 
fill the canteen, a cannon ball tore away the entire 
skirt of his coat, and knocked him down. He got up, 
led his canteen, and as he came back the me 
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For the Companion. 
THE EMPEROR’S RING. 


The ~ oo with buds and blossoms 

Had rounded out complete, 
And all the land was rosy 

Beneath her dainty feet. 
While pearly dew-drops glistened 
ash and tree, 

flashed their sparkling jewels 

All over Germany. 


On every 


The Emperor Joseph wandered 
One morning down the street; 
beat kind and tender, 
For spring was young and sweet; 
While bright-winged songsters warbled 
Their joyous notes of glee, 
And heaven seemed showering blessings 
Throughout all Germany. 


He met a little maiden 
With tear-drops in her eyes, 
And to his kindly questions 
She sob! out low replies: 
“My father died in battle, 
Kind sir,” she said, “and we, 
His dear ones, now are starving 
In his loved Germany. 
“The Emperor is mighty 
Upon the German throne; 
What cares he for our sorrows? 
O sir, could he but own 
A heart as warm and tender 
As thine, we soon would see 
A prayer of thanks ascending 
All over Germany.” 


“ Ah, child!” he said, “how barshly 
You judge your absent king; 
Perehance his heart is tender; 
—— take = little ring, 
pontoest to the monare 
ho fills the German throne, 
For he who loves his people 
Will make their wrongs his own.” 
Within the royal palace, 
With fri htened, ¢ downcast eyes, 
She stood before the monarch 
In terror and surprise. 
“Fear not, O little maiden,” 
He said; “‘no more for thee 
Shall come despair or hunger 
in dear old Germany.” 
Rose HaRTWICK THORPE. 


—_—————_+@or—_ —_— 
For the Companion, 
“OUT.” 

Saltaire is the model manufacturing town of 
England. Its mills combine architectual grace 
with utility. The well-being of the workmen is 
secured by comfortable dwellings, gardens, baths 
and wash-houses, churches, schools, almshouse, 
infirmary, park and a workmen’s club-house. 

The founder of this mode! industrial town was 
Titus Salt, who began life as a poor boy. It is to 
hia praise 

“That while making his thousands he never forget 
The thousands that helped him to make them.” 

He built Saltaire—the name commemorates 
the founder and the river Aire, on one of whose 
banks the town is located—that several thousand 
working-men might do their work and live in 
comfort. In honor of these industrial services, 
the Queen conferred on him a baronetcy, and his 
townsmen of Bradford erected his statue in the 
public square. 


Sir Titus was a Christian, and his death was a 


peaceful stepping-out from the land of the dying 
jnto the living. One word, on the western gate 
of the Saltaire works, symbolizes this transition. 

The visitor, entering the gate, notices a panel 
on which the names of the members of the firm 
are painted. Opposite each name is a movable 
slide, which indicates whether that gentleman is 
in” or “out.” 

The name of Titus Salt is the first on the panel, 
and opposite to it, each visitor, since Dec., 1876, 
has seen the word “Out.” 


He has not ceased to live; he has only gone 
‘out’? to where they shall go no more out for- 


ever. 
———_+oo—___—_—_ 


THE UNEASY CZAR, 


Some one has said that the last thing a woman 
does before she retires is to look under the bed, 
In trath, he 
may say with more solemnity than ordinary men, 
For he 
lives as one who may at any moment be assassi- 
nated. He eats and drinks nothing that has not 
been tasted in his presence. He never steps into 
a bath until it has been examined, and seldom 
approaches a stove or fireplace, lest some explo- 
sive material concealed among the fuel should 
burst. The recent explosion in the winter palace 
has recalled a queer story of what happened on 
its roof during the reign of Nicholas, the Czar’s 


The Czar emulates this example. 


“In the midst of life we are in death,” 


father: 


A number of sentries were posted on the roof 


to guard against fire or foes. 


Finding the climate up there not altogether so 
comfortable as. could be wished, this permanent 
watch at length contrived to convey on to the roof 
the materials for a number of huts or cabins, 
which, in course of time, they erected under the, 


shelter of the chimney-stacks. 


So snug and cosey did they make themselves 
e married men 
among them that, as there was plenty of room 
up there, they might as well enlarge their estab- 


that it at length occurred to th 


lishments. 


Accordingly, wives and families, one after an-| He would fly at her, catch her by the dress with 
other, found their way out on to the Imperial | his bill, and crack would go his spurs with as 
leads. Several of the single members of the| much vigor as if the old fellow had a rooster’s 
guard, finding such a tempting opportunity of | head in chancery. 
setting up housekeeping economically, took wives} Again and again the old lad him by 
to themselves, and after a while a quite consider- | the neck, choking, twisting row § Bae him, but 
able colony had sprang up. he would eqaspal har tedleben by the rapid thamps 

How far the development might have gone on | of his tough, hard old spurs. 
if the individuals composing this parasitic little When sya torent 30 cpun-the acl deer the 


village had been reasonably cautious and careful 
in their behavior, it is difficult to guess. Bat the 
establishment of families among the chimneys of 
the palace led gradually to the accumulation of 
domestic animals. Fowls multiplied mere ee gi 
and goats became numerous and flourished so 
wel! in the bracing atmosphere that at length it 
was suggested that a cow might conveniently be 
added to the farm stock. 

How the animal was elevated, we are not in- 
formed, but it is stated as a fact that it was by 
some means hoisted to the roof, and was eventu- 
ally the ruin of the community, The lowing of 
the cow came to certain official ears, and led to 
an investigation and the total breaking up of the 
queer little society. 

Even at that time it is said that the Russian 
emperor felt so little confidence in his personal 
security that nobody ever knew in which bed- 
room he was going to sleep. 

A large number were always kept ready and 
unoccupied, and at bed-time the Czar would 
quietly slip into any one of them selected at the 
moment.—London Globe. 


——_—_+o——_—__—_—_ 
THE POTTER AND HIS BOY. 
Years ago, Park Benjamin wrote the following 
lines, descriptive of some austere-looking, re- 
served poet: 
“With feelings warm as those bright jets which flow 
From frozen Iceland’s mountain wastes of snow.” 
The lines were recalled to us by reading this 
anecdote of Scotch affection and tenderness con- 
cealed under a cold manner. The writer says, 
‘Once I knew a working man, a potter by busi- 
ness, who had one small! invalid child at home. 
He wrought at his trade with exemplary fidelity, 
being always in the shop with the opening of 
day. 


‘‘He managed, however, to bear each evening 
to the bedside of the ‘wee lad,’ as he called him, 
a flower, or a bit of ribbon, a fragment of crim- 
son glass, indeed anything that would lie out on 
the white counterpane, and give a color in the 
room. 

“He was a quiet, unsentimental Scotchman; 
but he never went home at nightfall without 
some toy or trinket, showing he had remembered 
the wan face that lit up so when ho camein. I 
presume he never said toa living soul that he 
loved that boy so much. Still he went on pa- 
tiently loving him. 

‘And by-and-by he moved that whole shop in- 
to positively real but unconscious fellowship with 
him. The workmen made curious little jars and 
teacups upon their wheels, and painted diminu- 
tive pictures down the sides before they stuck 
them in the corners of the kiln of burning lime. 
“One brought some fruit in the bulge of his 
apron, and another some engravings in a rude 
scrap-book. Not one of them whispered a word, 
for this solemn thing was not to be talked about. 
They put them in the old man’s hat, where he 
found them; so he understood all about it. 

“And I tell you seriously, that entire pottery 
full of men, of rather coarse fibre by nature, grew 
quiet as the months drifted, becoming gentle and 
kind, and some of the ungoverned ones aopoet 
swearing as the weary 1 on the patient fellow-- 
worker’s face told them beyond any mistake that 
the inevitable shadow was drawing nearer. 

‘Every day now somebody did a piece of his 
work for him, and put it up on the sanded plank 
to dry; thus he could come later and go earlier. 

“So, when the bell tolled, and the little coffin 
came out of the lowly house, right around the 
corner, out of sight, there stood a hundred stal- 
wart working-men from the pottery, with their 
clean clothes on, most of whom gave a half-day 
of time for the privilege of taking off their hats 
to the simple procession, filing in behind it, and 
following across the village green to its grave 
that small burden of a child, which probably not 
one of them had ever seen with his own eyes.” 


———_ +o 
A BATTLE. 

A rooster is a Blue Beard, and is as jealous as 
he is brave. When ruffled he sometimes does not 
hesitate to attack man or beast. In Hartford one 
was so ungallant as to attack a woman. The 
Times of that city graphically describes the com- 
bat: 


The lady, as she tells the story herself, had 
passed through the first division of the hen-house 
and ae to pet the fowls in the other half. 
While she was thus engaged, she noticed that the 
big old rooster jn the other domicile had taken a 
position where he could see through the partition 
window what she was doing. 

He watched her with a jealouseye. The lady 
reached out to take in her hands a hen, but it 
evaded her and ran with a frightened scream. 

At this the old rooster became excited, He 
looked as if he wanted to attack the lady, and 
sure enough when she entered his room to 
out he did make a most determined onslay; "a 

He rushed at her, fairly bristling with gna- 
tion, and savagely struck at her with his spurs. 
The lady, rather pleased than otherwise, lifted a 
foot to push him away. 

But he sprang up and struck her with his spur 
mounted heels, giving the lady’s No. 3 gaiter a 
lively crack, leaving quite a sensation. 

She says at first she rather enjoyed the sport, 
but before she got through the fowl was so terri- 
bly in earnest it~did not seem like fun, and she 
determined to end the fight by taking the old fel- 
low by the neck and holding him suspended in 
mid air until the fight was all taken out of him. 

The next fly he made at her she caught him, 
and yanked him from his feet, but he struck at 
her several times with his spurs in rapid succes- 
sion, and in a most spiteful and ugly manner. 

He struck the back of her hand and. wrist and 
left a mark three inches long, and she was glad 
to drop him. But now her pres ns was up, 
and she turned on him and pushed at him 
first with one foot and then with the other, fol- 
lowing him around the little house, he fighting 
gallantly as he 





rooster, a8 a parting stroke, flew up at her, and 
gave her belt a crack, It was a fowl blow, but 
the lady did not stop to claim the victory on that 
account. She hurriedly closed the door, and the 
determined fellow actually gave the door a clap 
and looked disgusted because the lady had got 
out of his reach. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for a rooster to 
attack a man or 2 woman, but we never heard of 
a case where the fowl showed so much poe and 
persistency in carrying on the unequal fight. 
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For the Companion. 


I WAIT. 


If only the rain would cease to beat, 
If 7 Se winds would cease to blow, 
If onl e clouds would beat retreat, 
And the summer sunshine glance and glow, 
I should be perfectly happy, I know. 


All day, and every day, I wait 

For something or other to come and go, 
To make my pleasure a perfect state, 

To e my heart a summer glow 

Of sure delight that will never go. 


But all day, and every day, I wait, 
And days run by and the days run low, 
And re seems too soon or too late, 
And I never what I seek, you know, 
Never get just what I want, you know. 


There’s always something or other amiss, 
The tide is at ebb when I want it at flow, 
a flaw to mar the bliss 


That might be easily perfect, I know, 
If Jcould but make things come and go! 
and so late. 


I’ve waited now so lon; % 
That the hope I had, like the tide, runs low, 
And I begin to think that I shall wait 
Forever and ever like this, you know, 
For the things tocome, that always go. 


And I begin to think that perhaps—perha: 
When time is so swift ty pa slow, ~ 

I'd better make most of the hours that elapse, 
And the best of the days that come and go, 
Or the years will be gone or ever I know, 


And I shall sit weary and old and sad, 
Like a little weary old woman I know, 
4A.nd think of the days I might have been glad, 
Of the pleasures I dropped, the things I let go, 
For the things I never could find, you know. 
Nora PERRY. 
— +94 
“GENTS.” 
A writer in the Atlantic describes how he was 
once taught to use the English language correctly : 
One day, several years ago, when I was rather 
a young man, the editor of one of the great New 
York dailies, for which I was doing occasional 
articles, called me into his sanetum. 
He held a manuscript of mine in his hand, and 
on his countenance was an expression which I 
hastily and inaccurately translated into, ‘“‘de- 
clined with thanks,”’ 
“‘T notice the word gent here,” he said, thought- 
fully be ae the paper with his forefinger; ‘‘have 
you spelled it correctly?” 
“Haven’t I spelled it g-e-n-t?’’ I asked, in 
astonishment. 
“T believe so; but won’t you have the goodness 
to look it up in the dictionary?” 
I turned confidently to Webster’s Unabridged, 
and presently became rather red in the face at 
not being able to find the word in that bewilder- 
ing storehouse. 

“Perhaps there ino such word in the English 
language,” slyly saggested the editor; ‘tin which 
case, we had better strike it out of the article.”’ 
This little lesson made so deep an impression 
on me, and instilled into my heart such a hatred 
for the word gent, that I believe, if I were naked 
and starving, I would refuse to be clothed gratis 
ata “Gent’s Furnishing Store,”’ or accept a com- 
plimentary dinner in a “‘Gent’s Saloon.’ 

Mr. Richard Grant White wittily remarks that 
‘gents’ and “‘pants” belong together, for the 
former always wear the latter. 

If “‘gents’’ is to be tolerated by careful writers, 
then let us accept “‘pants’’ for trousers, ‘‘trans- 
pire,” for ha or occur, and in brief, adopt all 


the variegated and wonderful vocabulary of the 
average newspaper. 
The word “‘gent,”’ however, does describe a 


class. When you see a greasy young fellow who 
seems a cross between a rustic and a negro min- 
strel off duty,—a person with cap set far back on 
his closely-cropped head, tight trousers that grow 
suddenly full at the ankle, and shoes with turned- 
up, pointed tips (where does he get those shoes?); 
when you see this vulgar little object, you see a 
*‘gent.”” 

You will encounter him on street corners in 
shabby neighborhoods, gazing admiringly at the 
lithograph of some famous clog-dancer or cheap 
blonde in a drinking-shop window; you will meet 
him there, but may fortune preserve you from 
ever meeting him in decent Mterature! 


—————_+or-—-—_—— 
MARRIED ON HIS DEATH-BED. 
A curious marriage was that of a minister who, 
having lived a bachelor for seventy-three years, 
proposed and was married on his death-bed; 


The minister had a severe attack of paralysis, 
which left him so weak and helpless that, feeling 
his end was not far distant, he proceeded to set 
his worldly affairs in order, 

His being an exceedingly small one, and 
having been always a most liberal man, he had 
not much money to leave, which circumstance, 
ped not been for one reason, he would not have 
m 


For the last twenty years he had had as house- 
keeper a steady sensible woman, who had served 
him honestly, tended him like a —— during 
his illness, and for whom he had quite a fatherly 
regard. It was on her account that he mourned 
his poverty. 

It would have been a matter for thankfulness 
could he have left her as much as would have 
<a her comfortably and respectably in her 
old age—she was now abeut forty-five. 

After weighing and considering the matter for 
some weeks in every ble light, a way out of 
the difficulty suddenly flashed upon him; and 
knowing the precarious state of his health, he re- 
solved to execute his purpose at once. 

He called his housek , and when she en- 
tered the room, he made her sit down; and after 
rem, Ber how anxious and sorrowful! he had 
been use he had no money to leave her, he 
continued,— 

“Of course you are aware that there isa Minis- 
ters’ Widows’ Fund, so that if the husband dies, 
his wife will have an annuity during her life. 
Now, su a marry me, although I am al- 





‘Master, dear, you must be doting. What 
would people say!’’ 
“I was never more serious in my life, Mary; 
and I am sure people will say we have both acted 
wisely in this matter. Take till the evening to 
think it over, and then bring me your answer.” 
In the evening Mary told him she “would take 
him.” So ten days after they were married, and 
three days later the good old man died; but his 
—anew, still enjoys her share of the ‘‘Widows’ 
und.” 
——_—_—__+or—___—_ 


WASHINGTON AT CHURCH. 

In 1793 the yellow fever raged so violently in 
Philadelphia that the churches were generally 
closed. When the epidemic ceased they were 
reopened with appropriate services, the clergy- 
men preaching sermons suggested by the terrible 
calamity. One minister, the late Rev. Dr. Smith, 
who had lost his family by the fever, mentions, 
in his diary, the presence of President Washing- 
ton at Christ Church, and says: 


Gen. Washington, exemplary in all his conduct, 
and anxious to know when it might be safe for 
citizens to resume their business and stations in 
town, had officially consulted the physicians. 
Understanding by their answers to him, as 
well as to some of the clergy who had consulted 
them also, that sundry of the churches, and partic- 
ularly Christ Church, where he and his lady always 
attended divine service, would be opened on Sun- 
day, the 1st of December, that day, or the day 
before, he came from Germantown, and presented 
himself early before God in the church on Sun- 
day. 

His example was followed by multitudes; and 
the church was more than usually crowded be- 
fore I got into it. 

The scene was sadly solemn; all eyes were ap- 
parently cast down in afflictive meditation. Tie 
deepest attention and silence prevailed during the 
morning service, aud at the delivery of the ser- 
mon not a cheek appeared dry, for scarcely a man 
or woman was present who had not to mourn the 
loss of a dear friend or relative. 

The preacher’s duty was interesting. 
a fellow-sufferer and co-mourner. 

He does not remember that ever he lifted his 
eyes from his notes, which were drenched in 
tears. 

He was then, if ever, in the situation described 
by Luther, and impressed with the feeling of 
every preacher who, like Luther, is truly inter- 
ested in his subject, and, so to speak, weighed 
down with its truth and importance. 


He was 
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HOW A JAGUAR SAVED A MAN. 
The London Telegraph recalls the following 
singular story of a man who was “‘treed’’ by wild 
hogs, and released by an American tiger: 


Treed by pigs is not exactly the position in 
which we should expect to find a Colonial Secre- 
tary—at least, not often.) But when Mr. Fowler, 
Colonial Secretary of the Honduras, was recently 
exploring the interior of the colony, he was over- 
taken by a drove of peccaries, and had only time 
to take a snap shot at the firet of them and scram- 
ble up a tree, dropping his rifle in the perform- 
ance, before the whole pack were around his 
perch, gnashing their teeth at him, grunting and 
sharpening their tusks against his tree. 

Now the peccary is not only ferocious, but pa- 
tient, and rather than let an object of its anger 
escape will wait about for days, so that the sec- 
retary had before him only two courses—either 
to remain where he was until he dropped down 
among the swine from sheer exhaustion and hun- 
ger, or else to commit suicide at once by coming 
down to be eaten there and then. : 
Fortunately, Mr. Fowler is a cool-headed man, 
and so decided to wait a little and consider the 
situation. 

While he was in this dilemma, however, what 
should come along—and looking out for supper, 
too—but a jaguar? 

Never was beast of prey so opportune, for the 
jaguar has a particular fondness for wild pork, 
and the peccaries know it, for no sooner did they 
see the great ruddy head thrust through the 
bushes than they bolted helter-skelter, forgetting, 
in their desire to save their own bacon, the meal 
they were themselves leaving up the tree. 

The jaguar was off after the swine with admir- 
able promptitude, and the secretary, finding the 
coast clear, came down, reflecting, as he walked 
towards the camp, on the admirable arrange- 
ments of Nature, who haying made peccaries to 
eat colonial secretaries, provided also jaguars to 
eat the peccaries, 


PERS SEER OS RRR 
A CHEAP WATER-FILTER. 

Those who live where the water is impure may 
find the following directions for making a cheap 
water-filter serviceable. Stick a piece of sponge 
in the hole of a flower-pot; place above this a 
layer of pebbles, then a layer of coarse sand, and 
above this a layer of pounded charcoal three or 
four inches in depth, 

Another layer of pebbles should be placed 
above the charcoal to prevent it from stirring up 
when the water is poured in. 

The contents of the pot should be occasionally 
renewed. 

But by a small addition to this, a cottage filter 
may be made, which, for practical use, is quite 
Fs mae to the most expensive filter of correspond- 

ng size. is 

It consists of two flower-pots, one above the 
pene the lower —- wees as —— rope 
and the upper one with a sponge only. up- 
per should be the largest, and if the lower 
one is strong, the upper one may stand on it, or 
a piece of wood with a hole to receive the upper 
pot may rest on the brim of the lower one. 

The two pots thus arranged are placed upon a 
three-legged stool with a hole in it, through which 
the projecting part of the lower sponge passes, 
and the water drops into a jug placed below. 

The upper serves as a reservoir, and the 
sponge stops coarser impurities, and thus the 
filtering layers of the lower one may be used for 
two or three years without being renewed, if the 
upper sponge be occasionally cleaned. 

must be taken to wedge in the upper 
sponge tightly enough to prevent the water pass- 
ing through the upper pot more rapidly than it 
can filter through the lower one.—Farm and 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE ALICE, 
O rosy-posy Alice, 
With your nimble toes, 
With your beauty dimples, 
And your small pug nose,— 





Happy in the sunshine, 





from his teeth. He's not fit to be allowed out of 
doors.” 

The present of money to buy a new dress 
soothed Mrs, Flanagan’s feelings, and Floss 
talked very earnestly to Trip about his conduct. 
Her father said he must have no more meat to 
eat; that it was too much meat that made him so 
frisky; and he was put upon a diet of mush and 
milk. 

A few days after, cook had just dished a bean- 
tiful mince of hashed beef and potatoes for break- 
fast. She turned her back, and presto! whisk! 
there was Trip on the table devouring the dainty 
plateful, before one could say ‘Jack Robinson!’ 

“J’]] settle with you for this, sir,”’ cried Brid- 
get, enraged, as she caught the hearth-brush in 
her hand. Quick as she was, she was not quick 





Happy all day long, 

Knowing naught of either 

Trouble, sin, or wrong. 

Asking such queer questions, 

Puzzling all around, 

As you build your card-house, 

Kneeling on the ground. 
Nurse, with baby brother, 

Stops to watch the play, 

Up jumps rosy Alice, 
Something kind to say: 

“Little darling brother, 
Just from heaven-land, 

Come without your hat on, 

Bress me, how you’re tanned!” 
“I'll lend you my sunbonnet, 

When you doe home again, 
And that will keep you, brother, 

Safe from sun and rain!”’ 
Artless, winsome Alice, 

Shielding each one, as you may, 
From the storms and trials 

That happen every day,— 
When you journey homeward 

To God, from whom you came, 
May He write upon your forehead 

His own dear blessed name. 
che 

For the Companion. 
TRIP. 

“I wish I had a dear little doggie of my very 
own,”’ sighed Floss Hayward, one morning. 

Now Floss’s mamma and papa hated dogs, cats, 
and pets of every kind, except Floss herself, 
whom they loved very dearly indeed. Mrs. Hay- 
ward declared that even a goldfish gave her a 
shivering sensation, and a turtle made her feel 
icy cold down her back, while a canary’s singing 
jarred her nerves, and Mr. Hayward said that he 
could not abide a quadruped in the house. But 
Floss had just recovered from the measles, and 
her parents were so glad to have her well that 
they felt like granting her every indulgence. So 
what did her father do, that day, but go to a dog- 
fancier’s and buy a black-and-tan terrier. 

‘*My dear!’’ said his wife, reproachfully. “How 
could you be so foolish?” 

‘And, my dear!” said the husband, “how 
could you be so foolish? A kitten is worse than 
& puppy, any day!” 

But Floss was so happy that she sung herself to 
sleep. Never little girl expected more pleasure 
with her new friends. 

Pussy Grey turned out to be all that one could 
ask of a cat. Trip was a terror and a disappoint- 
ment from first to last. 

He would not be good to the kitten. As for 
eating from the same dish with her, or lying on 
the same rug, not all Floss’s coaxing, nor her gen- 
tle pattings and timid little whippings, would per- 
suade him to do either, She soon stopped trying 
to teach him any pretty tricks, and let him race 
about the yard, with his collar and silver bells, 
just as he pleased. 

One day she went to walk, and took Trip along. 
Nurse told her that he would surely behave inthe 


street, ' 


Alas! Such behavior had never been seen in 
steady old Marblehead. The judge was coming 
down the pavement with his gold-headed cane in 
his hand, bowing in a stately way to every one 
he met. Trip made a frantic dash at the cane, 
and away it flew into the gutter. The judge 
looked around in amazement, to see a lady, who 
was promenading in her new spring attire, 
stamping her feet, and screaming with fright, at 
the peppery little dog, who had seized the long 
fringe of her mantilla in his mouth. She aimed 
a blow at him with her parasol, but he was off 
like the wind, frightening a brood of chickens 
who were taking the air with their mother and 
aunties. 

“The little wretch!’’ said Nurse. ‘I hope peo- 
ple don’t suppose that he belongs to us!’’ 

“T hope not!”’ echoed Floss, as she and Nurse 
hurried home, leaving him to pursue his mad ca- 


reer. 

That night they were sitting at tea, when the 
door-bell rung, and a woebegone old woman, 
with a torn dress, was shown into the parlor. In 
her arms she held securely the mischievous ter- 
rier. 

“You see,’’ she said, “Mrs. Hayward, what 
Miss Floss’s dog has done, My nice new calico is 
ruined. He flew at me that savage that I near- 
ly lost my wits!’’ 

“You shonld have told him firmly to let go,” 
said the lady. 

‘Firrimly, is it, madam? ’Deed, the more fir- 
rimly I spoke, the more he jumped and tore, and 


enough for Trip, who made one bound through 
the window, breaking three tumblers and upset- 
ting a pile of plates on his way. And what was 
that which Mary, the waitress, saw disappearing 
in his wake, as he went like a flash throngh the 
orchard? What but Floss’s new hat, red ribbons 
and all, streaming behind him like a meteor! 
She should not have forgotten it, out on the gar- 
den-chair, where she had been studying the les- 
son in spelling for the day. 

The little fellow was found to be incorrigible. 
Perhaps like a dog who belonged to Dr. John 
Brown, of Edinboro’, he was insane from his 
birth, At any rate, he was returned to the man 
who sold him, and Floss has no dog, though she 
still hopes for one who will be a comfort, and not 
a plague. 

































At length the bells stopped ringing; 
The preacher rose to pray; 

When, up sprang Biddy Red-Wing, too, 

And cackled forth her lay! 


For the Companion. 


BIDDY RED-WING’S NEST. 
*Twas little Biddy Red-Wing 
That wanted a new nest; 
And, while she was about it, 
She meant to have the best! 





So Sunday morning, early, 
The church-doors open wide, 

Came pretty Biddy Red-Wing i 
And put her head inside; ti! 


Straight up the aisle she tip-toed, 
And, far from noisy flocks, 

She softly laid a nest-egg, in 

The contribution-box! 
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She had done all a fowl could do, 
This noisy little hen, 

To help the cause! and earned her right 

To tell it there and then! 


And down the aisle, and to the door, 
She proudly cackled! while 

A deacon passed the box around 
To cover up the smile! 





And everybody something found, 
In pocket, purse or vest, 

To lay beside the nest-egg there, 
In Biddy Red-Wing’s nest. 

8. C. STONE. 


For the Companion. 


A FLY-AWAY SONG. 
“Buzz! buzz!” said the fly. “What is this? what is this? 
*Tis made just on purpose to kiss, to kiss; 
So lovely a creature, in form, face and feature, 
To eat her all up would be bliss, be bliss; 
To eat her all up would be bliss.” 
“Wah! wah!’ said the baby. “Oh dear! oh dear! 
What is this sensation so queer, so queer? 
*Tis something a-creeping, which sets me a-weeping, 
And buzzes right into my ear, my ear; 
And buzzes right into my ear.” 
“Ho! ho!” said the nurse. ‘Tis a fly! a fly! 
This moment the creature shall die, shall die.” 
Bat he buzzed in her face with a volatile grace, 
And off through the window did hie, did hie; 
And off through the window did hie. L. E. R. 
——_+or———_——_ 
For the Companion. 
WHERE’S NAN? 
There was a great stir in the brick house on the 
hill one June day. Little three-year-old Nan was 
lost. 
Mamma thought she was up stairs in the weav- 
ing-room with grandma; grandma was sure she 
had just heard her chattering to Betsey, the hired 
girl, who was paring potatoes on the back porch; 
and Betsey supposed she was in the milk-room, 
watching mamma skim milk. 
Dinner was just ready, so Betsey sounded the 
horn to call the men from the field, and they 
joined in the search. 
Grandpa started for the strawberry field, for 
Nan had been there with Betsey the week before, 
and a dozen times a day since had put on her lit- 
tle hat and said she was going for “‘cawberries.”’ 
Papa went all over the barns and sheds, looking 
to find her asleep on the hay, for she was always 
sleepy by noon, and often fell asleep in her high 
chair, while eating her dinner. 
The hired man went down the road towards 
the village, for Nan was always talking about go- 
ing down there to buy candy. Betsey went the 
other way towards Widow Waters’, for Nan was 
very fond of going there to see the canary birds. 
Mamma searched the garden, expecting to find 
her asleep among the currant bushes; and grand- 
ma went all over the house, cellar to attic, 
peering under every bed and into every closet, 
and calling, “Nan! Nan!” &: 
Papa came along to the wood-honse door, which 


“Cut-cut! cut-cut! cur dah-cut!”’ 
Right out in meeting, too! 

Nor would her voice be silenced 

Till she had said it through. 





gether, making it cool and dark inside. Just by 
the door was a large shallow basket, in which, on 
a bed of soft wool, old Jane tended her litter of 
six fat little puppies. But what goldenthing was 
that gleaming among the black puppies, which 
papa saw as he looked in at the door? What, in- 
deed, but Nan’s little curly head, as she lay across 
the basket, as sound asleep as any of them. 
Papa looked, and laughed softly to himself, 
then leaving her there for the others to see, he 
ran and sounded the horn to let them know that 
Nan was found. 
They all came crowding around the door and 
had a good laugh at the funny sight, and then 
papa awoke Miss Nan, and perching her on his 
shoulder, carried her in to dinner. 
“I dess I’se been tos’eep wid de puppies,” was 
all she said about it. 
————+@y—————___—— 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
One warm evening when the children were go- 
ing to bed, it was raining gently, and Anna was 
somehow reminded of the fireflies she saw the 
summer before. 
*“O mamma!” she questioned eagerly, “‘isn’t 
it most time for the —the— hopper-shines to 
come?” 
Arthur had just been put into his first pants, 
and like most little boys, felt very proud that he 
was out of dresses. 
One day he was trying to tell his mother of 
something that happened some time before. 
“Why, don’t you remember it, mamma?” he 
said; “it was ever so long ago, when I was a little 
girl.” 


44> 
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STANDING STILL. 

Mamie plays hard. She seems never to get 
tired, and doesn’t care about much else than to 
have a good time. Once she came to mamma 
and said, ‘“‘Count fifty, while Mamie stands still.” 
So mamma took Mamie’s little hand and slowly 
counted fifty; but Mamie thought it took a long 
time, and then bounded away to play. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 
Little children should always say, Yes, sir; No, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
I. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
1. Did Homer ever edit a paper, and was he re- 





garded with reverence for doing so? 


2. Did Eli deduct ten cents from his salary every 


time he blotted out a letter? 


3. Did a bovine decide to ascend the covered porch? 
4. Can a Swede notify us how large the first garden 


as? 

s ~ you think azure deserves to be called a bright 
0 

6. Edward has a nickname; what is it? 


7. Does “Blue Beard” owe you a letter? 
Funny questions; but in them you may find, con- 


i cealed, words and letters to form a complete Half 
it Square, and a hint is given you by placing the defini- 
i tions in the same sentences. 


In the Half Square a five letter diamond is con- 


2. 
A WORK OF THE FATHERS. 


cealed. 


I’m a very important creation, 

The mind and the will of a nation, 

I'm adopted, tis true, 

But I’m theirs through and through; 

And they set up my claim to be highest authority, 
But in spite of their pride in my superiority, 


*m criticised much 


With no reverent touch. 

I’m discussed and defended, 

Dissected, amended, 

Defined and constructed and misappreliended, 

I’m tested and tinkered and questioned and quoted, 
As far as free minds can be voiced or voted. 

I’m as get as the best, but perfection 

Is a po 

I’m the friend of the white and the black man alike; 
I make no distinction ’twixt Ah Gee and Mike. 

I stand in the government building, 

No figure of cornice or gilding; 

My place from the very 
Is corner-stone and underpinning. 
Men swear for me, lie for me, 
Fight for me, sigh for me, 
And sons of America loyally die for me, 
In national politics, strongte 

What am I to bear such a responsibility? 


nt just beyond my projection; 
ginning 


and utility, 


E. L. E. 
3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


A territory of the U. 8. 
An ancient poet, 

A river in Georgia. 

A town in Alabama. 

To send in. 

A historical bridge. 

A wild beast, 

A town in age 

A large lake in the U. 8. 


A kind of sail vessel. 

One of the U. 8. 

One of the U. 8. 

A town in France. 

Greek word for God, 

Peculiar. 

A kind of letter. 

A territory of the U. 8. 

A town in N.C. 

One of the U. 8. 

A portion of Austria. 

Primals and finals, read down, give two important 

subjects exercising the minds of many noegis. 
é D. J. Morris. 


PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 





1534 
787117 
Solve the enigma, and you will find a name for 


7569312 01438 


what is seen above. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Alfred, Laurens, Eugenie, Xantipps, Adams 
John), Na enn, Desai, bert of France, Irving, 
g ‘Aeon (J. > ictor Immanuel, Charlotte 
Corday, Tell (Wm. r of Sweden, Robespierre, 
Isabella of Spain, Albert ——, Alexandrina Victoria. 

2. Southern wood: red wood, white wood, iron 
wood, rose wood, dog wood, whistle wood, bass wood, 
worm wood, beaver wood, button wood, sandal wood, 
leather wood, box wood, arrow wood, spice wood, 


beech wood, gopher wood. 
3. K 
E 


E 
staihess ibaa 
v 
E 
4. Because it is ajar (a jar). 


5. Nuts to crack. 
6. 1st stanza supply—fiutter butter, utter. 
ss i 


. = jet, yet. 
4 “ G batier, Rutter by, (good-) 





sir; Yes, ma’am:; No, ma’am; Thank you, and 
If you please, when they speak to father, mother, 








I glapped him hard enough before I got loose 


4 


usnally stood open, but the wind had blown it to- 


or grown-up people, 


7. “L stood in Venice oa the bridge of sighs.” 
8. Tick. 
9, Sparrow (spar row), 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

Heredity makes a great difference with teeth. 
Some persons, with no care at all, have perfect and 
unfailing teeth; those of others decay early, even with 
the best of care. In the same families, the children 
who strongly resemble one parent may have excellent 
teeth, while those that resemble the other parent 
may have just the reverse. 

Certain diseases in the parents badly affect not 
only the permanent teeth of the children, but even 
the temporary. The nourishment and health of a 
child during infancy also largely determine the fua- 
ture character of its teeth. 

The enamel of the first teeth of children is very 
thin, and is easily eaten through by acids, These 
acids are formed in the mouth from the food that 
collecta there, or are eructated from the stomach. 


The young teeth are flooded with saliva. The saliva 
cannot remain healthy if the teeth are diseased, 
neither can the teeth long remain sound with sour 


saliva. 

Care for the teeth should even precede their ap- 
pearance, by keeping the stomach healthy. Subse- 
quent to their appearance, the mouth should beeare- 
fally after each meal; and once @ day 
should be washed out with a weak solution of borax. 
As the child grows older, he should be trained to do 
this for himself, the borax water being used just be- 
fore retiring. 

No charcoal should be used on the teeth, nor any 
other hard substance; nor should soap in which the 
soda has not been completely neutralized. Patent 
tooth-powders should always be avoided, 

Ice-water is injurious to the teeth, and so is what- 
ever causes in them a sudden change of temperature; 
the acids of the mouth readily penetrate the minute, 
invisible cracks effected in the enamel. 

The teeth of the first set should not be extracted 
too early, as it will endanger the permanent teeth. 
If they are decayed, they should be filled. 


cleansed 


PREM SET re 
VOLUNTARY MOTION IN PLANTS. 

Naturalists have asserted that one of the chief dis- 
tinctions between vegetable and animal life is that 
animals have power of choice and of voluntary mo- 
tion, while vegetables and plants grow only mechan- 
ically, by natural law. But recent observations by 
the microscope seem to show that many vegetable 
forms can move as easily as animals. 


A plant called volvor globator, so minute that mill- 
ions could be put in a wine-glass, is seen to whirl like 
a top, then to roll forward with the combined motiors 
of a planet, then to dart with almost lightning speed 
across the field. The desmids, plants found in our 
ponds, which are still more minute, move habitually, 
as if with an apparent purpose, and with a grace that 
cannot be surpassed. 

Mr. Darwin, who has watched climbing plants for 
years, says that these plants seem to exercise the lib- 
erty of choice. Their tendrils, in climbing over 
pieces of wood with holes, will try one hole after 
another, until they find one that pleases them. He 
saw one tendril withdraw itself after having located 
itself in a hole for thirty-six hours. 

Other plants will run @ long way over the ground, 
refusing to climb the trees in their path, till they 
come to a peculiar tree, when they cling to it at once, 
and begin to climb its trunk. It will certainly con- 
fuse all our notions of life to suppose that plants are 
endowed with this power of voluntary choice. 


_- nin aa ——- 
A MINER’S BAD LUCK. 

Not long since, a miner, who had made his “‘pile”’ 
in Colorado, put up at a hotel in Chicago. What 
took place. in consequence of his visit, is told by the 
Philadelphia Times : 


He was abont thirty years of age, sough and un- 
couth, like most miners, and dressed in the perma- 
nent style prevailing in Western mining towns—that 
is to say, he wore high-heeled boots, a —_ of panta- 
loons “picked a year too soon,” a wide-brimmed, 
soft felt hat and a red flannel shirt. 

Daring his first meal at the hotel a comely young 
woman who sat 0} — won’ his heart completely. 
The miner went direct! a, to the proprietor of the 
hotel, and said that he wished to propose marriage to 
the young woman 

By skilfal manceavring the latter was informed.of 
the romantic turn ym —_ bat, like a good girl, 
~* em noth py ey 

Taking another oy ng eae then approached 
the girl’s father, who, seeing that the miner’s propo- 
sition was in every way well-intended, showed no re- 
sentment. 


Lagat iit eae ee Hien dlnpe Bade my» r had 
she entered than the lover placed atty t toned dol- 
jars in money on the table with the remark that if 


“the little gz would have him, thar’s her weddin’ 
present.” But the girl refused point-blank, and the 
disconsolate miner went to another hotel. 


sapien ialiineibdatios : 
PEPPER THE MOTHS. 

A lady has found out a new use for black pepper,— 
the defeat of the moth, whose propensities for de- 
vouring woollen goods and furs is so troublesome to 
housekeepers. A pound or two or three of black 
pepper, ready pulverized for table use, scattered free- 
ly among your furs and woollens, can easily be shaken 
all out in the autumn by some hand willing and hap- 
py to be hired to sneeze,and the garments will be 
found uninjured. 


A lady who packed up her personal effects in the 
loose confusion of too little time and strength to de- 
vote thereto, hurried them off to one of our great 
store-houses, and left them untouched during an ab- 
sence of three a. She had tossed the pepper 
with random lavishness through each trunk, box, and 
defenceless bag of bundles. 

She found her fur-trimmed and all-wool garwents 
perfectly unharmed after their three years of extra 
exposure among the quantities of other families’ 

oods accumulated in the proper moths’ boarding- 
house. 

Not — this triumph; another divulged experience 
brings to light a fhamaiicane muff, which, being super- 
~— by other furs to match suits, escaped use for 15 

r 20 years, and was seldom looked at. Well-pep- 
pered, and without other extra care, it is clean, fresh 
and undamaged to-day. 


nielaeteanns 
A WOMAN ON FIRE. 

Westerly, R. I., was startled the other day by the 
singular spectacle of a lady on fire: Miss Melissa 
Gorton was walking down Main Street with two 
other ladies, when they detected the smell of smoke 
directly behind them, and in a few seconds Miss Me- 
lissa felt that she was being burned in the back, and 
began to run down the street, screaming. 


She ran for some distance, the motion, of course, 
stimulating the fire, and her dress was quickly in 
flames. The startling sight and the young lady’s 
cries attracted attention, and some people seized her, 
threw her upon the ground in the yard of a house, 
and smothered the flames with a buffalo robe. ; 
The small of the back and limbs were found to be 
badly burned. Although seriously injured, it is 
thought the young lady may recover. 

The origin of the fire is a mystery, though it may | 
have arisen from a lighted match or cigar stump, un- 
wittingly cast upon the panier of the dress from 
some upper story, as the young ladies passed along 
the business section of the street. 


EXACTNESS. 
Chambers’s Journal gives the following illustration 
of exactness in the English civil service. An officer 
having to proceed on duty from one station to an- 
other, in making out his claim for travelling ex- 
penses put down as one of the items, “Porter, 6d.,” 
It was struck out by the War Office: 


Not being inclined to be defrauded of his sixpence, 
the officer informed the authorities that the porter 
had con mes ed his baggage from one station to another, 
and that had he not —- loyed him, he must have 
taken a cab, which would have cost 18d. 

In reply came an official notification that his claim 
would be allowed, but instructing | him that he ought 
to bs used the term “‘porterage”’ instead of “por- 


Hie was determined, however, to have the last word} 
and wrote back that he was unable to find any prece- 
dent for using the word ‘“porterage,’”’ but for the 
future would do so, and at the same time pine yom wo 
to know if he was to use the term “cabbage” when 
he meant “cab.” 


CAUGHT, 

There are idle students in other countries besides 
this, but the folly of neglect is not always so keenly 
regretted as in the instance given below froma French 
journal: 


A young student on the eve of his departure to 
study law at Paris received from his uncle a code 
which was to be one of his text-books at college. “If 
you are faithful,” said the old gentleman, “I will 
make you a fine present.” 

Visiting Paris some months later, he called upon 
we nephew and asked him how he was pleased with 
his gift. 

“But I have received nothing, ”” said the nephew. 

“Let me look at your code,” was the response. 

The book was produced, and between the leaves of 
the first chapter a bank note for 500 francs was dis- 
covered, which had not been found by the faithful 
disciple of Justinian. This was speedily restored to 
the pocket of the old gentleman. 


ME Nicks ES 
LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The following strange story comes from Mechanic’s 
Falls, Me.: 


During the last heavy thunder shower, a little boy 

was sitting at the foot of a balm-of-gilead tree, which 
was struck by lightning. The tree was considerably 
splintered, but the boy was uninjured to all appear- 
ances. 

Soon after the accident he was seized with nausea, 
when a ee nage was called, and on removing the 
little fellow’s clothing there was found upon his 
stomach and chest an imprint resembling the trunk 
of the balm-of-gilead tree, its branches and buds as 
perfect as could be drawn by the hands of a skilled 
artist. The boy is well, and, tt is said, experiences no 
discomfort whatever. 


—__—____—_ 
A GOOD RESOLUTION. 

The record which was found in the family Bible 
of Mrs. Hegeman, of New York, one of the victims 
of the Madison Square Garden disaster, deserves 
printing in every man’s pocket-book: 


I expect to pass through this life but once. If there 
is any kindness to show or any good thing I can do 
tomy fellow-beings, let me do it now. t me not 
defer nor neglect ts. I will pass this way but once. 


pees Re ares 


THe Rev. Mr. A—— was more prominent in his 
day for the — of his imagination than the 
force of his logic. one time ag was preaching on 
“The a npn a of Angela and in the peroration he 
suddenly obse hear a whisper!” The change 
= tone ntartled the eae ’ to hig fo +g — : 
drowsy m » and sprin: to ‘eet, e, * 
guess it is the boys ie the gs lery.” si 





Tse Hartford Courant gives a list of parties who 
have been reported as killed by lightning this season, 
and adds as « noticeable thing about the list “that 
none of the accidents occurred in cities or in the 
eet of te hh wires and accumulations of 

. These seem to act as safeguards.” 
—_——_——_——_ 


AT arecent railroad setevel, the following striking 
Our mothers,—the 





sentiment was one “Ou only faith- 
f a switeh,” 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate has been used with 
excellent success for seasickness. It causes the violent 
symptoms to yield and give way to a healthful action of 
the functions impaired. 








AZEESEX T. Beautiful Chromo Cards. given to read- 
ers of this paper for 3c.siamp.C.B.HAVeNns,Summit,N.Y. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 
All styles, Gold, Silver and Nickel, $6 to $15. 
Chains, etc., sent C. 0. D. to be examined. 
Write for C 
can Watcu Co., 
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A 35-CENT PIECE OF MUSIC! 
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An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist 
ling in this country, says that most of the Sore end c cattle 


He says that Sher- 
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mensely valuable, Nothing on eart pure anc 
like Sheridan's Condition Pov — A. make hens lay 
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letter stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON vd co., Sunser —" ” 


‘LAKEN’S Trans- 
mitting and Receiv- 
ing Telephones, wiih 
Metallic Acoustic Dia- 
phragm and switeh 
attachment. Full Mlus- 
trated Catalogue Free. 


Address 
Laken Telephone Co., 
100 Elm Street, 
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Centennial Exhibition. 
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ds and Cripples. 
Seit-quopubtion & - use of hands only in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequal led. Patentee 
and Maker of the “* Molling-Chaire™ 
— about at the Centennial. For 
Nustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Fouth’s Companion. 
HERBERT 8. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N. Y 









MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
GOLP 


PENs. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


HUNT’S 
REMEDY 


THE STANDARD 


KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE. 


Used by Physicians in their Practice. 

A Remedy for Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, 
Bladder and Urinary Organs; Dropsy, 
ravel, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, 
Pains in the Back, Loins or Side; 
Retention of Urine, Nervous Dis- 
eases, Weaknesses, Jaundice, 
Biliousness, Skin Diseases, 
Dyspepsia Santen 
and Piles. 


HUNT'S REMEDY | 


CURES WHEN OTHER MEDICINES FAIL, as it acts 
directly and at once on the Kidneys, Liver, 
ae eage and Urinary Organs, restoring them to a 
healthy action. LUNT’S REMEDY isasafe and speedy 
curative, and hundreds have testified that they have been 
cured by it when physicians and friends — given them 
up to die. Do not delay; try at quer HUNT’S REMEDY. 
Prices, 75 cents and $1. cpt size the ¢ —- 
est. Ask your druggist for Hunt's REMEDY. Take 
uo other. send fur Pamphiet to 


wm. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 


CINCHO-QUININE 


URES FEVER 


Physicians say it isa perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. ror whe an Sold by all Draggists, or sent by 
mail, price $ 50 per 

BI Lines, cL APP & co., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





































A thorongh Classical and 8 y Schoo! 
Fall 1 term begins Sept. 1ith. Expenses, $350 per year. 





MICHICAN MILITARY ACADEMY, ORCHARD LAKE, 
ae Catalogue 


Westfield, Mass. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
is universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 
fined as the most deli- 
ca recherche of 
perfumes. e name 
and szede-mark of COL- 


COLGATE’S 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 


GATE & CO. on each 

package are a guarantee 

SO AP of superior and uniform 
e quality. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illns- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
ain two d in ten days; another, $23.00 
n twod a Fad freight charges to 


en 
ee SuMMIT iT MANUFACTU RING co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., r, Cincinnati, 0. 


BADGES!® 


Badges contain life-like on  - 
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a pretty mt miniature nae Stlp des min 9 pin for attaching to 
the vest or lof coat. should wear one during the 
ensuing campaign. Active agents on ae $10 per day selling 
them, as hundreds can be sol in ov every town and village in the 
eduntry. Price, 6 cts. weach (oF two 3 ct. Ar ia 2 for 10 a 12 for 
So ‘100, es. bt, sie oe 1,000 cad eel Sent by mail post- 





of ei ted on fine cars, full 
a size, at ome Poe os the age 7 full cabinet size, 634x414 

burnished, 15 ep 2 for 25 cta., $1 per doz. 
ro per hundred, xalled post-paid. own selections, and 
send us clean postage stamps of éety dedons ation, an we prefer 
them tosilver. Address all orders to 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P. 0. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) #2. 





Canvas and Fane 
Bolster, $2.50. 





Painted Red, Brown 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammuvck, as it fits the body as pleasantly and 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fastening. 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or “coolest 
place in the hous § pends for invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of hen or C, 0. or cts. extra, with 
order, 1 will s cieveeadine to any railroad station east 
of Mississipp’ River and north of Mason and Dixon's Line. 
For 7 cents, in wes Missouri and Iowa, 

H MON A 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New Y ~—F 165 North Second St,, I's 
94 Market St., Chicago. Send for Cireul lars. 
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MICH. 
Location, 25 miles from Detroi t, pleasant and healthful. 
‘addyess 





COLONEL ROGERS. Sup’t. 





One Hundred Years Old. 





1780. 











LA BELLE CHOCULATIERE. 


1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate. Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address. 


